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“Tey 


mS, in - order that I may be 
saved ? men. say, with a 

aS) strange sort of notion 

& a about - what salvation is.) 
G oe ‘How strange it seems, when we really have ~_— 
| got our intelligence about us and know what | 
® it is to believe! To. believe a new. truth, if it | 
iG be really truth and we really believe it, is to 
ee | GI have entered into a new region, in which our | IG 
_life shall’ find: a. new expansion. and a new 
youth. Therefore, not “Must we believe?” iS | 
® clas but “May I believe?” is the true cry of the of iG) 
S human creature who is seeking for the richest 
G fulfillment of his life.—Phullips Brooks. ; 
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UNFERMENTED WINE FOR “COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the Ahurtful stimulant of 
ily recommend its 


tion. o ary, Grammar, and. Seconda 


work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, an 
Chemistry. 


For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
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ry “Acad em 
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School for Boys north of Los Angeles 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 
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Though “New England 


in name, it is maéional in reputation— | 
yes, international, for it has been abe. 


NewEngland 
NSERVATORY 
that has proved the fallacy of the: sie 


OF MUSIC 
stty for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica) Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory: Boarding 


The Oldest 


Graats ial and confers d rees. 
¥ _ Opportunities Offered in Music. One‘hour’s 
tide from San Francisco, Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
3180. Write for Catalogue to, 


MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
Classical, Literary and Scien- 


courses: 
tific. 


THOROUGH TORY DEPART- 


Christian homes ready for bourding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
ins January 3, 
1899. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


residence. Winter term be 


dent, 
) REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Telephone ALTA 3511. 


Fall Term Begins August 24, 1600. 


Rare 


| Mille College P. Alameda. Cow Ca). 


COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


cation under most favorable circumstances. 


College training equal to the best. 
Write to the Presi lent, 


WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding anda Day School for 
Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into ele 


t and commodious 


bhildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It givesfull Seminary and 
ot preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art, 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


ev. Edward B. Church, A.M. 


For further information addyess the 


Offers a Latesaty, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 


women. 
College Hall is a poomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
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_ Physician. 


REV. THEO, F. M. A., 


_ REV. E. WoopwWARD BRowN, . 


Jonn M. Forsyte, 


Associate Editor. | ‘Lessee and Business Manager. 
@ritoriat, facilities to khow the. 
_jeaves its sure impress. upon the bc vit The 
Three Sister was. not reason that P P AE 


ago men began to. speak 
of shire sister callings in life—medicine;which. 
cares for the:-body:; law, which: enforces social. 


justice; and theology, which sets forth. the 
things of eternity, and tells us how to walk 


here; so that we may inherit eternal life. Fel-. 


lowship.in study and devotion.to high ideals 
make this kinship natural, and we feel like 
applying the Scripture to one another, say- 
ing, “If ay member rejoice, we rejoice with 
him; if any suffer, we suffer also.” * 


The Passing of The death ‘of a physician, who 
has: long been successful in 


practice and in pursuit of the highest ideals, 


comes to us with a peculiar power to touch 
our sympathy, and to awaken serious thought. 
He who has been able by favoring Provi- 


_ dence to say so oft to oncoming death, “Wait, 


wait a little longer’ —when he, compelled to 
listen to a voice which will hear nothing of 
delay, and leaving all the activities and duties 
of life behind him, passes ‘into the world un- 
seen, then we are moved with a peculiar emo- 
tion. 


Medicine and =6The life of a busy physician is 

Theolofy- one of singular interest. The 
Psalmist says of those who go down to the 
sea in ships, that they “see the works of the 
Lord.” In a special way do our doctors see 
the wonderful works of God. From the very 
inception of life to its close they are ever in- 
tently watching the operation of a Secret 
Power, working with a wisdom beyond all 
human devices. The study of anatomy and 
of physiology opens up treasures of divine 
wisdom. How wonderful the functions of 
yespiration, of digestion and of nutrition, to 
say nothing of the almost miracle of repro- 
duction. It can only be by a determination 
as vigorous as it is foolish, when a doctor es- 


capes from the glorius truth that in Him—in 


God—we live and move. and have our being. 
TheHeart The physician is not only con- 

‘stantly impressed with the oper- 
ations of the Almighty, but he is ‘given special 


‘sin of the soul writes its nature. on. bone; iS- 


sue, ‘expression. No _ preacher ever. need. ‘urge 


upon the physician the?fact of the depravity of 


human nature ; much of the. ‘doctor's: life, is 
given to trying to.recover men. from, the. .con= 


The: Wider Help. Again, the physician: has, before 
to Humanity. 


for usefulness. In adding to the-yeats.ofthe 
good, he blesses the world by. just that :meas- 
ure of goodness and usefulness. which: men do 
in the years added to them by the wise practi- 
tioner. The doctor does not always preach; 

he might, perhaps, more often than he does; 

but he gives to the world extension of life. to 
minister and missionary, to artist and musi- 
cian, to mothers, statesmen and authors, to 
generals and to kings who rule the nations of 
men. In caring for evil and erring men, he 
often diverts life from wrong toright channels, 
after healing the sick, he gives. counsel 

“so And sin no more.” 


The life of a physician is a royal 
road to the development of char- 
acter. His duties make unselfishness the first 
principle of conduct, just as in military life 
obedience is the first, constant and last lesson 
in duty. No day, no hour of day or night, is 
the busy doctor spared from the possibility of 
a summons to the bedside of the sick and the 
dying. Often he is himself in greater need of 
treatment, of shelter and care than the one to 


The Calling 
and Character. 


whom he goes. 


The worthy doctor is a man who 
gives to humanity proportion- 

ately larger gifts than the loud-heralded be- | 
stowments of those called philanthropists. | 
His first inquirv is not for a fee, but. to know 
the evil which has befallen a fellow-man, and 
then he sets about quick to remove it, if pos- 


The Calling 
and Charity. 


‘sible, or to moderate its ‘hurt. if it 'be beyond 


human skill to put it away. There is no more 
beautiful illustration of the virtue of charity 
than that seen in the earnest, wise and con- 


‘stant devotion of eminent doctors who watch 


him -the grandest ‘opportunities 
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\ 
as Over one’s own son, when some poor man 
hovers between life and death. 


The Wheel Broke \When we wrote on various 
ea at the Clstern. of burial in the issue of 
last week, we did not expect to write on the 
kindred topic here presented. But one dear 
to our heart, a beloved physician, was sudden- 
ly called to his rest while journeying home- 
ward from his summer outing, and expecting 


to “honor the manse” with his presence. 
Riding on the top of the stage, God took him, 


and, upheld by tender hands, the journey was 
completed in the sacred presence of death. 
It was our privilege to speak words of relig- 
ious comfort to, the bereaved relatives, in the 
privacy of their:own home; but too many 
owed life and health to the departed to suffer 


a private interment. So another service was 


held where the pew might once more see 
the placid face of one who so oft had brought 


good cheer to them when near to the gates 


of death, or, far from the joy of health, young 
men and. women. were there, whose infant eyes 
saw his in'the first act of vision, and aged men 
and women who say, “We krow not now 
where to go for such counsel as he gave us.” 


Men active in business and public life wept as 


they passed the form they loved sowell andthe 
poor and the rich with solemn mien marched 
by, sorrowing that they should see him no 

more. He was the first physician to receive 
the certificate of our State society, and as 
widely known for his great warm heart as for 
the skill which came with years of enthusias- 


tic devotion to the healing art. It is therefore — 


meet that his associates in his profession 
‘should gather on the coming Sabbath, to pay 
their tribute as we do here, to the memory of 
John Smalley Adams, M.D., whose name will 
‘not soon be forgotten in Oakland over the 
Day. 


The Urban Trend. 


It is stated upon good authority, that if the 
relative growth of cities in the United States 
continues until 1920 in the ratioof increase be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, the urban population 
will then exceed the rural by ten millions of 

people. This trend cityward is full of signifi- 
cance. Military men are already grasping the 
problem. The regular army posts are no 
longer upon the plains. Fort Sheridan nestles 
close to Chicago, while the rows of idle bar- 
racks at: Fort Buford are without a soldier, 
having only a custodian to watch for fire or 
depredation. The armories of our great cities 
are no longer upper floors over markets, but 
castles of stone and capable of strong de- 
fense. Almost indiscriminate immigration has 
brought the anarchist to our doors, and a few 
‘cents’ worth of sawdust and nitro-glycerine 


suffice to dynamite a train of cars, a smelter, 
or a mill. 

The church of Christ must awake to its 
added duties. ‘he plan of luxurious religious 
club houses for the rich and spindling mis- 
sions for the poor has failed. Only the idea of 
a divine sanctuary where the rich and the 
poor meet together can help to leaven the pop- 
ulation with that needed to save society trom 
its inherent tendency to degeneration. The 
sharpness of competition in business now de- 
mands a better equipment for employes, so 
that business colleges flourish and draw our 
young men from the country; the trades are 
best learned in the workshops of the great. 
city, and thither go the apprentices. Art, mu- 
sic and the,professional schools draw ambi- 
tious hosts ‘of young men~and -wemen-to- the 
great centers, that they may study under 
teachers of reputation, and have fellowship in 
the circles of thought and action attractive to . 


them. The peril. of losing one’s former reli- 


gious: activity and of lapsing into formialism 
or indifference is real, and only to be averted 
by decision of character, helped by the out- 
stretched hand of a warm Christian environ- 
ment. 

In some of our cities commendable zeal is 
shown in keeping pure the streams of new life 
flowing in from the country. One most help- 
tul method is found in the work of Young 


Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciations. These institutions, while unsectari- 
an, are yet in fellowship with the churches. 
Their leading workers are church members. 
It is the church in part at work along this 
special line. The good done physically, so- 
cially, mentally, morally, and __ spiritually 
through these organizations cannot be told. 
Good habits are preserved or newlyembraced, 
and it pays better to keep the youth from fall- 
ing than to pick him out of the gutter after 
his fall, though both are Christian duties. 


Pastors of rural churches will do well to 


furnish young men and women about to go 


to our cities to live letters of introduction, not _ 
only to some good pastor there, but to the 
Secretary of the Christian Association. San 
Francisco has a noble building conveniently 
situated and adequately furnished. Oakland 
has a fine building centrally locafed. Los An- 
geles has a strong organization, while Pasa- 
dena, Redlands, Riverside, Sacramento, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz and Stock- 
ton have opened doors of such usefulness. 
Portland has nearly a thousand members and 
Oregon City and Salem extend a like helping 
hand. Four Associations are working in the 
State of Washington, being located at New 
Whatcom, Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. 
There are ten college Associations in Califor- 
nia, nine in Oregon, and four'in Washington. 
Companionship means much to those going 
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into new places of abode; these Associations 
give entrance at once to those properly com- 


mended into the circles at once .safe, whole- 
some and uplifting. Let us pray for these 
helpful means of working “for Christ and his 
church,” while we further the work of those 
whose motto might be “tutus cavendo”—safe 
by taking care. 


We are pleased’ to know that at Stanford 
University the Young People’s Christian As- 
sociations have been active and doing a grand 
work, and at the State University, during the 


_ past year, the Association has been unusually 


effective in helping on the religious life. 
Quite a number of the members of the faculty 
have shown a personal interest by their at- 
tendance and co-operation. Students speak 
earnestly of the value of the weekly prayer- 
meetings. With the churches of Berkeley so 
hospitable to the students and with their own 
means of religious culture, there is no need 


for any to go astray because of the eccentric- 
ities of a very few teachers and those reaching 


but few of the — 


In the Southland. 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles met on 
July 31st to consider the question of dissolv- 
ing the pastoral relation between Rev. Edwin 
H. Jenks and the Second Presbyterian church 
of Los Angeles. The church reluctantly unit- 


ed with him in the request, and the dissolution 


is to take effect after the present month. 


There was quite a large attendance of minis- 
ters for a pro re nata session in midsummer. 


Ruling Elder J. E. Cox, who represented the 
session and the church, in making his state- 
ment, presented a series of very cordial reso- 
lutions, which had been unanimously adopted 


at a congregational meeting, from which we 


quote a paragraph showing the high appreci- 


_ ation in which the brother is held: 


“Resolved, That we wish hereby to express 
our most hearty appreciation of said Rev. Ed- 


- win Hart Jenks on account of his untiring de- 


votion to the Master’s work during the brief 
period that He has permitted him to labor 


among us, thereby doubly endearing him to 


us. We recognize in him the highest type of 
a Christian gentleman, a preacher far above 
the ordinary, and a most devoted pastor.”’ 

The Rev. Aaron I. Goodfriend presented 


- himself, asking admission to the Presbytery. 


He was duly examined and then answered 


the usual constitutional questions. Brother. 


Goodfriend hasbeen in Montana until recently. 
He takes charge of the work at the Palms 
here. A few years ago he was for some time a 
member of the Presbytery of Oakland. His 


name is familiar to the readers of their’ paper 


as:an occasional contributor... 
Elijah 


Editorial Notes. 
-By the Associate Editor. 
Religious Services. 


In our religious services of various sort, 
freshness and fullness are to be desired, while 
monotony and lack of thought and feeling are 
to be deplored. Ail that which holds the mind 
closely to the realities of Christian éxperi- 
ence is a help. A free and- confidential ex- 
cnange of ideas is a help. The introduction of 
a goodly number of participants is a help. - 

The Bible Germinant. | 

There are some fallacies in our reasoning 
about the Bible. It does not make a full dis- 
play of itself at once. The whole world of 
piety and the whole world of ethics is in it, 
but probably not yet out of it. While essen-— 
tially religion cannot be progressive, still the 
Bible has but the elements and germs of 
much, leaving general and particular develop- 
ment and application to the widening of expe- 
rience and knowledge. We may, for instance, 
get new ideas of justice and love, of giving 
every man his due and loving another as our- 
selves. We may advance from thinking it dis- 
honest to steal money from our fellow-man to. 


thinking it’ dishonest to steal his chance of 


earning money. We may learn that custom 
and vested and legal right do not necessarily 
make a moral right; that all this use does not 
make polygamv righteous or slavery. Men’s 
ideals grow with the growth of their souls. 

1ne Bible is to carry men, society, the race, 
higher in men’s understanding it better and 
applying it vetter. 

3 

Our Labor and Race Troubles. 


The Idaho labor troubles, the Georgia trou- 
bles, the Brooklyn and the Cleveland strikes 
again call attention to the Hebrew prophets 
and Christian teachers as directing to the way 
to solve our American problems—the labor 


problem, the liquor problem, the trust prob- 


lem, the Negro problem. The solution is in 
raising all around the sense of duty, our duty 
to the law and to liberty, our duty to the na- 
tion and to the humblest member of the na- 
tion; the duty of the city and the duty of the 
citizen, the duty of the corporation and the 
duty of the trades combination. The solution 
is in the moral situation.’ And to some it 
looks as though the moral situation lay 1 in a 
religious situation. 

In the solution of our social problems it is 
well to remember the failure of simply natu- 
ral society ; that is, society governed by natu- — 
ral forces of the lower order. It is well to con- 
sider: how necessary to the success of ‘trades’ 
unions, or of railway, or mining, or other cor- 


_ porations, or of States like Idaho or Georgia, 


are the higher. qualities’ of manhood in the 
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masses of the, people, . It is well to see the 
part that personal character plays in all the 
combinations of persons. 

The world of human phenomena is not gov- 
erned merely by mechanical forces, but is also 


governed by human forces. Every view of 
natural evolution here, every view of social 
history as an exact science, every vision of a 
human future predetermined, must take into 


account the personal force. Human life is 


‘more than an extension of animal life. Itisa 


life made and shaped by men, advanced or 
held back by men. If the cosmic, if the bio- 
logical law of evolution, enter into human 


things, it must be with new and personal forc- 
‘es, with a foresight and an inventiveness never 
‘before or. otherwise seen. It must be with 
morality and piety. 

_ In part, society has natural causes and or- 
der, has the subhuman and involuntary ele- 
ments ,of natural desire and want, of natural 
habit and disposition. There is in nature the 
basis for. much that men become. In natural 


need of physical comfort is the foundation of 


the whole industrial fabric. So, in natural 
‘need of protection is the foundation of the 
whole political fabric. But yet there is in ac- 
quired moral character the basis for the best 


that men become. In the Christian employer 


and employe, in the Christian business man 
and workman, is the best society. 


: In the 
Christian brotherhood that elevates all men, 


that makes them to have more mind and more 


manhood, iS the best society. 


The Divine Forgiveness. 


In all our current Biblical discussions it is 
pleasant to fall back on some theological po- 
sition where we are all at one, and yet have an 
eye to a common enemy. Such position is our 
belief in the divine forgiveness, and such com- 
mon enemies are those who believe and advo- 
cate that we are simply in a world and under 
the sovereignty of unyielding law.. Why, di- 
vine sovereignty is better than this, consider- 


ing the circumstances. 


- In the world God allows himself to ‘a spok- 
en of as with a-human body with hand and 


eye and face; as with a human mind perceiv- 
ing and reflecting, reasoning: and persuading ; 


as with a human heart, now hating and now 
repenting him of the evil. In all this are his 


condescension and tenderness, and yet with 


no prejudice to his majesty. In lofty terms 
does Amos speak of God’s: greatness, and yet 
of his repentance and reception of- Israel’s 
contrite offering: of atonement. ‘We infer, 


then, that invmuch wecare to think of the di- 
-yine nature and dealings as‘like ours: 


4:Inthistory»are. rewards and punishments in- 


flictedby' that‘natire ‘of things and ‘those laws 
which ‘are--of‘ithe divine“being. ‘And “in. the 


Word we-read;. “Justice ‘and judgment ‘are ‘the 


themselves. 
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habitation of thy throne”; — while. the con- 
science responds. and is.ever a witness that 
‘God hates evil. And yet, the divine dealings 


are not solely in the way of proportioned and 
measured justice. God’s general character 
and government are deeply settled on very 
broad bases, and will, so to speak, take care of 
His authority and majesty are 
strongly sustained and have many resources. 
So that when he is present to all his creatures, 
perceiving their needs, he may apply himself 


to these and think not of his own government 


other than-as so serving. Seemingly, like as 


in.a human parent, his true ends will be the 
life and growth and true interests of his chil- 


dren, and in a sense these are all his creatures. 
Caring by other ways, if possible, or at all, for — 
interests apart from those interests of: his 


own glory, if such glory be -apart from ‘that, 
he will save, if can ‘be, even from the ‘pains 


and penalties of broken laws. 


The Word says, “Compassionate and gra- 
cious is the Lord, slow to anger and plente- 
Ous in mercy.” In our sinning we are guilty 
and need mercy. In our wasting we need 
compassion. And “the Lord pitieth them that. 
fear him.” The psalmists sang, the prophets 
prophesied, and the apostles taught it. His 
providence is a government not restricted to _ 
absolute justice, nor to exact proportion of 


penalty to sin like a Roman law, but has an 


interfering forgiveness and a grace beyond 
that; is far from being merely a natural law 
or abstract law in its working. Natural law 
does not forgive, or moral law, but spiritual 
law forgives. God in his natural way is un- 
bending and in his moral way, but in his spir- 


itual way he forgives, and even adds a special 


grace, surely suited to each special need. 


There may be growth in grace or decline, 
or the being cut off from grace, but all is in 
a process, an administration that is personal, 
compassionate and gracious, is far from the 
terrible rigidity and finality of nature. There 
are a redemptive, restorative, efficacious re- 
pentance and faith. ‘There is a a "God who for- | 
giveth iniquity.” 


‘The excellent work entitled “Guessing at 
Heroes,” noticed in the Occident on August 2, 
is published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication at. Richmond, Va., as it would 
have appeared, had the notice followed that of 


“The. Grangers and Other Stories,” issued by 


the same house, which is placing the reading 


public under large indebtedness, for many 


most excellent books, which should be exam- 
ined when making purchases for a ‘Sunday- 


library, 


notice of the least: breathings. of our. heart 


aftem-him “{Jobn Owen. 
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Light and Shade in Portland, 


-Last week our readers were: saddened by 
the news of the death of Rev. John Morrison, 
pastor of .Calvary church, Portland, Oregon. 
The reference to that church brings to mind a 
season of joy to that people, which came to 
them last Easter. At that time the Daily Ore- 
gonian gave a report of the day as follows: 

“The doxology was sung twice yesterday 
at the morning service in Calvary Presbytert- 
‘an church—at the beginning and at the close. 
Well it might be, for seldom in the history of 
any church has there been better reason for 
such a:song.of gratitude, rising to express the 
solemn. gladness of such a gathering as filled 
this. church. The occasion was the raising of 


the debt of about $7,000 which rested upon 


church | and manse. ‘This debt had arisen 
through the purchase of the manse some years 
ago, and, through improvements made on the 
property. In one hour the whole. debt was 
‘subscribed, and $2,500 in addition. Two 
Portland churches have already set a splendid 
example by clearing up long-standing debts, 
but the work done yesterdayin Calvary church 
‘is, in view of the size and ability of the con- 
ygregation financially, considered one of. the 


most striking occurrences of the kind seen in 


the city during recent years. 

“The movement which culminated so mu- 
nificently originated a few weeks ago, after 
the raising of the First Presbyterian church 
debt, when the suggestion was. made that the 
child should. follow the example of the parent 
and rid herself of the burden. On the previ- 


ous Sabbath the pastor, Rev. John Morrison, 


announced that the Board of Trustees con- 
templated. in the near future making an effort 
in this direction, and requested the members 
of the congregation. to consider what they 
could do to help. 

“No further notice .of the matter was given 
until ‘yesterday, when the pastor, after refer- 


ring: to the return of.E aster, with its joy of 


resurrection. memories, and how from .God’s 
gift to us the spirit of giving had come -to 
grow up around the day, suggested that in no 
way .could the people better express their 
gratitude than by giving liberally, so that be- 
fore this Easter day had passed the church 
might be-free of debt. How the suggestion 
- was appreciated by the congregation is amply 
testified to by the generous response which 
found voice in gifts aggregating $9,522. . 
“Beginning: with $1,000 and running down 
to. $1, the contributions poured in in an unin- 
terrupted.stream.. One very interesting fea- 
ture was-the announcement of several. contri- 
butions ,from: present and former members of 
‘the church..now living in other parts of the 
“country, -.showing .the..deep. interest the 
which still.animates:them. 
‘The congregation was one of.the largest :and 
certainly one of the happiest which: eversgath- 


ered in the church. The pastor was scarcely 
able to express his gratitude when the result 
of the hour’ s work had been made known.” 


A Welcome Visitor. 


[It is always pleasing to California Presby- 
terians, to note kindly expressions as to their 
beloved shepherds when the latter go East. 
We quote from the Midland (Ontario) Free 
Press the following reference to one of our 
esteemed pastors of San Francisco.—Ed.] . 

“On Thursday evening last there arrived in 
Midland one whose coming has been the top- 
ic of conversation in Presbyterian circles for 
some weeks, and who was warmly welcomed 
upon his arrival—the Rev. David James, pas- 
tor of Franklin-street Presbyterian church, 
San Francisco, Cal., and for fourteen years 
pastor of Knox church, Midland: 

“It seems only like a few weeks since Mr. 
James, much to the sorrow of his own people 
and of the citizens generally, bade good-bye 
to Midland, and sought another field of labor 


-—one where his impaired health might be re- 


cuperated. Yet two years have rolled around. 
In these two years Mr. James has formed 


other ties, has endéared himself to another 


people—a people within sound of Pacific 
waves—and has now returned to his old pas- . 
torate for a brief holiday.  - 
“Tt is seldom that the pastor of-any church 
becomes so generally popular and well-belov- 
ed by members of other denominations as did 
Mr. James. He is, possessed of a singularly 
magnetic personality, and although he was 


unusually fearless and outspoken in his. de- 
nunciation of all forms of vice and sin, he won | 


the hearts of those whom he hit hardest. His 
very fearlessness won him friends in the camp 
of his enemies. His own people idolized him, 
and have followed his career since leaving 
Midland with a great deal of interest. 

“No wonder, then, that a crowd of friends’ 
were at the sfation to meet him and greet him 


as he stepped from the’ train; fo wonder he 


has béen the lion of the hour since his arrival, 
and no wonder Knox ‘church was crowded. to 
its utmost capacity on Sunday evening. with 
those who were eager to hear his loved voice 
once again. And they were not disappointed 
in what they heard. Mr. James has lost none 
of his fire, none of his power of oratory, none 
of his magnetic influence over an audience, as 


‘those who heard him after two years’ absence 


testified, while those who heard him for the . 
first, time. were delighted with his oratory, and 


impressed. with the import of nis gospel mes- 


James expects. to ‘spend, a short. time 


resting at the. Giant’s. Tomb,.-where. he. was 


wont to: go; for a holiday. in past years, ‘That 
his: voice: may. be heard again before. his; re- 


turn,to, his. pastorate is the of 


friends.” 
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_bitration. 


| Current Comment, 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
International Court of Arbitration. 


How often do men say, “He builded better 
than he knew!” So in ages to come patriots 
and philanthropists will joyfully say of Czar 
Nicholas and his disarmament scheme. There 
was a in his rescript concerning ar- 

He was bent on disarmament. And 
before the delegates reached The Hague his 
case had almost been sneered out of court. 
Few of the representatives believed that any- 
thing practical could come of the session. And 


so far as direct efforts at disarmament are con- 


cerned, nothing at all has come of it. Yet, it 
will go down in history, probably, as the great- 
est event of this century. As Mr. Stead points 
out in the Review of Reviews, it is no small 
thing to have codified the laws of war and to 
have extended the rules of the Geneva Con- 
vention to naval warfare, as will now be done. 
But the one great act of the Peace Conference 
is the creation of an International Court of 
Arbitration. What is this but the realization 
of the dream of the poet for a World’s Parlia- 
ment? Hendeforth, armaments will grow rel- 
atively less and less, not because the Czar’s 
Peace -Conference decreed disarmament, but 
becayse in that Conference the world’s leading 
nations decided to erect an International 
Court of Arbitration. Hereafter, wars will be 
fewer and farther between, not because arbi- 
tration is made obligatory by an arbitrary law 
(which was not enacted), but because a great 
international court has been created, to which 
all disputes between nations may be referred ; 
and because the rising conscience of Christen- 
dom will not tolerate a resort to arms until 
the countries at dispute have at least tried to 
settle their quarrel by peaceful arbitration. 


It is greatly to the credit of our own coun- 


try that President McKinley was persuaded to 


send a strong delegation to The Hague, and 
that it was from the first determined that they 
should devote their main energies to securing 
the adoption of a court of arbitration. Great 
Britain’s representatives voiced the same de- 
mand, and ere long the views of these two 
great nations were found to dominate the Con- 
ference. 
and held out long; .but finally her representa- 
tives were completely won over. 


Why He Was Refused. 
Just as the Peace Conference ‘was ‘about 


| leaving The Hague, the Pope uttered his final 


despairing protest against the action which 
excluded him from sending a delegate. His ire 
is aimed mainly . at Italy, and he prophesies 


that the action of that country will bring curs-— 
- es upon it. . But the Tageblatt,.a leading paper 


of Leipsic, Germany. thus states the reasons 
which most animated all the great nations in 


Germany at first ridiculed the idea, 


ing. and, prayerful, sympathy, 
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excluding papal delegates: “The program of 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, as he 
described it in the invitation, deals exclusively 
with the curtailment of armaments by land and 
sea, with weapons, with projectiles, and explo- 
sives as used in war; further, with arbitration 
as regards warlike measures. With all these 
the Pope has nothing to do. The religious or 


moral side of the question will not be touched © 


upon at all. Were this phase to be considered, 
the heads of other religious communities could 
not well be ignored. The head of the Prussian 
State church and the Greek Patriarch in Con- 
stantinople would have precisely the same 
right as the Pope to send delegates.” And the 
Tageblatt might have added the Archbishops 


of the English Church and the leaders of the » 


great American Churches. The truth is, the 
world has outgrown the Pope. He will still 
be respected within his rights as the head of 
one great division of the Christian Church, 
but as a civil ruler, his power is at an end. 


‘Death of Dr. J. M. Allis. 


The Board of Foreign Missions has learned 
with deep sorrow of the death in Santiago, 
Chili, July 16th, of the Rev. John Mather Al- 
lis, D.D, July 2d a cable announced that he 
could not live a month, and in response to an 


inquiry as to the character of the disease, a 


second cable, July 1oth, read, “Cerebral.” 
This was followed July 16th by the message, 
“Died peacefully.” 

Dr. Allis was born in Danville, Canada, 
December 15, 1839. He graduated from 
Princeton University in 1866,and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1869. He served = 
Sprague-street church of Albany, N. Y., 
1871, the First church of Lansing, Mich., 
1872-4, the First church of Anaheim, Cal., 
1875-6, the Larkin-street church of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 1877-81, and the First church of 
Lafayette, ‘Indiana, in 1882. May 17, 1883, 


he was appointed a foreign missionary and as- — 


signed to the Chili Mission, and with what 


ability and zeal he has labored in that impor- 


tant field the whole Church well knows. 
For many years he has been president of 
the Chili Mission. When last in the United 
States he served as Assistant Secretary in the 
Board Rooms during Dr. Mitchell’s visit to 
the mission field, and also raised the funds for 
the erection of the large Boy’s School build- 


ing in Santiago. Dr. Allis has traveled all 


over Chili in the itinerating work, and will be 
greatly missed in the needy field for which he 
has worked so earnestly and devotedly. 

He leaves a wife and three children. to 
mourn his loss. ‘The Board desires to place 


on record its high appreciation of the value of 
Dr. Allis’s services to the cause of Christ, .and 
to, express - to the sorrowing relatives its lov- 
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Among the Redwoods. 


Ruskin says, “What a thought when God 
thought of atree!” ‘lhis expression has been 
often in our mind here amnog the great red- 
woods of Elim Grove. Surely they can well 
be called the thoughts of God—tall and 
straight as an arrow, with a life of many cen- 
turies behind them, there is something solemn 
and awe-inspiring in a group of these giants. 
While wind and dust and fog prevail in San 
Francisco, they stand serene and still and sol- 
emn. Sometimes a breeze will stir their tops, 
but often they seem motionless. Even the 
sunshine scarcely penetrates their thick shade, 
and at night, as we look upward, they almost 
seem to touch the stars. | | ae 

Here at Elim, no vandal. hand is allowed to 
lay them low, but a trip to a logging camp 
about a mile away gives us an opportunity to 
see how it is done. We felt as some children 
did—“‘we did not want a fire for us, but if 
there was going to be one we wanted to be 
there to see’; and so we went to see. 


It is a grand sight, while most interesting, 
to watch one of these giants fall. Even the 
woodmen, intelligent and kindly men, seemed 
to realize this. Think of it! some of them 
were tall trees when Mahomet fled from Mo- 
dena, and so antedate the Mohammedan cal- 


endar. Perhaps they even heard the echo of 
the angels’ song at Bethlehem which brought 


vlad tidings to this weary, sin-cursed earth. 


hey had seen centuries come and go when 


Columbus found the Western world. They 
were growing old when Cabrillo first discov- 


ered Alta California in 1542, or when Sir 
Francis Drake in 1579 anchored in the bay 


which bears his name, and gave the name of 
New Albion to this very region. And they 
were hoary with age when the Franciscan 
fathers, with pious care, planted their mis- 


sions from San Diego to the Golden Gate. 


Would they could tell to us the history of 
this Golden State that they have seen reach- 


ing far back to pre-historic time! They have 


seen the Indians come atid go, have seen Span- 
ish rule and Russian settlement, English ex- 


ploration and American possession, and have 


heard the tramp, tramp of those who come for 


gold, for health, for homes. 


And now one of these patriarchs must fall 
before the woodman’s ax. It has seen gener- 
ations of men live their little lives, and all that 
was visible return to dust, and yet one of 
these puny creatures of a day, with ax and 
saw, is to take the life that has withstood the 
storms of centuries.. Hark! to the resound- 
ing blows of the ax. as it cuts into its heart, 
and we almost shudder as the saw seems to 
be cutting through nerve and muscle and ten- 
don of a thing of life and feeling. Then the 
wedges are driven in with heavy blows; but 


it stands erect, and will not yield. More and 


heavier wedges are brought, but still it seems 
reluctant to give up the lite it has held so long 
and bravely. Is not life sweet even to a tree? 

But see! as the blows come thick and fast, 
it sways and trembles and groans with the 
knowledge of coming defeat. Slowly its great 
head bows with majesty unutterable, as if to 
a reluctant fate. ‘then, gathering momen- 
tum in its course, taking with it the smaller 
trees that obstruct its way, it comes to the 
earth with a mighty crash, which shakes the 
ground beneath our feet, and a rain of leaves 
and branches follow it. 

Its life as a tree 1s ended, but not its useful- | 
ness. Henceforth it is transformed into the. 
ties where rest the rails over which the iron 
horse takes us safely. It makes the generous 
fire in the grate round which we gather these 
cold nights in the woods, and the great, beau- 
tiful bonfires to gladden the hearts of the boys 
and girls camping near. And so it is still 
God's thought for us his children. L. E. B. 


Over in Coos and Curry. 


(Account of Synodical Missionary’s Trip, concluded — 
from last week. ) | 


We remained in Port Orford over July 4th, 
because we could not get farther than Dairy- 
ville until Wednesday, and we preferred the 
quiet of that place to the noise of the neigh- 
boring village, where celebration was being 
held. Wednesday found us on the buck- 
board again and traveling northward. We 
reached Bandon about three p. m. The same 
night a meeting was held with the church 
members only, and plans were discussed as to 
the future. A small debt was annoying the 
church. It had come down from the days of 
building, and the way had never been clear to 


remove it. A plan was set on foot to pay off 


this debt. 


Thursday was given to looking about and 
visiting. Bandon is a town of some 600 peo- 
ple. There is little business, and the place is 
dull. There is a broom-handle factory and 
woollen mill, both of which are running. Then 
the famous white cedar, used largely in the 
manufacture of matches, grows near here. 
Myrtle large enough for commercial purposes. 
is found. From it beautiful furniture is made, 
but in small quantities as yet. There is a life- 
saving station, and the Government has begun 
a jetty. It is expected work will be continued 
on the jetty. 

This is the field to which Rev. Eneas. Mc-_ 
Lean, of blessed memory, came in 1880, seek- 
ing physical health for Mrs. McLean, and 
aiming to bring spiritual health to the people, 
By his work the church was organized and. 
the building erected. He. was the bishop of. 
the Coquille country and organized the church 
at Myrtle Point, and erected the building. 
Both houses are commodious and well adapt- 
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ed to their purpose. Mrs. McLean did not 
regain her heaitn: Indeed, it grew worse un- 
der the privations which came in this difficult 
field, and she finally succumbed while en 
route to Roseburg. Mr. McLean removed to 
the East, where he, too, passed away. But the 
churches he planted stili live. The struggle 
is not over. Indeed, at times it is severe. 
Members remove; there have not been many 
additions; so that while Rev. W. C. Scott, 
who spent several years of arduous labor 
there, reported forty-one members in _ 1898, 
there are not more than fifteen to-day. ‘The 
members mentioned at Port Orford were 
gathered in by the labors of Mr. Scott, who 
drove the sixty miles once each month, in 
good weather, to hold meetings. It has been 
a discouraging year for Mr. Ennis and family, 
who came in last October. But they have 
won their position in the community, and we 
trust better times are in sight. We held 


meetings here each night and twice on Sab- 


bath, July 9th. 

On the ieah the line of travel was taken up 
to Coquille City, twenty-eight miles up the 
Coquille river. On the way, while undertak- 
ing to turn a sharp bend in the river, our rud- 


der was detached and found the river bottom, 


while we found the bank. Clearing from it, 
we drifted up stream, as it was flood tide, un- 
til a gasoline launch, as large as an ant, took 
a line and towed us to port. Sometimes small 
things do good work. 

Coquille City is joined with Bandon, in 
Brother Ennis’ charge. July 9th was his day 


here. He was on the wharf awaiting the boat. 


We went at once to the residence of Mr. W. 
S. Perry, one of our elders, and prepared for 
the evening’ service. 

Coquille is a town of some 1,000 to 1,200 
people It is beautifully located; is the coun- 


ty seat; has a neat, new court-house, a large 


mill, hotels, business houses and anew school- 
house. There are Methodist, Campbellite, 


kpiscopal and Presbyterian churches, and a 


new church which originated here, called 
“Church of the Redeemed House of Israel.” 
We organized here one year ago, because we 
seemed driven to it. The Campbellites had no 
minister, and kindly allowed us to use their 
building on alternate Sabbaths. But they 

had a Sabbath-school, and using their build- 
ing made it impossible. for us to have any 
school or Y. P. S. C. EF. All we could do was 
to hold preaching services. This suited our 
kind friends, for Brother Ennis is an able 
preacher, and his services were entirely satis- 
factory. At the same time, they did not need 
to employ a preacher, while we furnished so 
good a man free of all expense. The evening 
collection paid running expenses. This, then, 
was the situation: We had a church and church 
services, but no building, no Sabbath-school, 
no prayer-meeting, no young people’s society 


and no immediate prospect of any change, 
although it was evident that a change was 
needed if we were to accomplish anything. 
After preaching services we met the session 
and trustees and talked over the situation. 
ahe next day some work was done. At night 
another preaching service was held. At the 
close a vote of thanks was given to the kind 
friends for the use of their building, and it was 
announced that on July 23d a Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school would be organized at ten 


o'clock a. m.; at eleven a. m. and eight p. m. 
there would be preaching services, and all in 
a place of our own. We met the session again, 


elected Elder Rackliff superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, ordered supplies, in- 
structed another elder to make first payment 
on some property, and trustees to make filing 
of articles of incorporation at once, 1n accord- 
ance with previous action of the congregation. 


On Wednesday, July 12th, we went on our . 


way, leaving the Coquille church happy with 
its own room for worship secured, a Sunday- 
school guaranteed, the control of property ar- 
ranged, and $140 pledged on the purchase 
price. Of course they are hopeful. The out- 
look is promising. 

Our next station is Myrtle Point, also on 
the Coquille river, and nine miles from Co- 
quille City. Here Rev. A. S. Foster is hard 
at work cultivating Willowdale, a country par- 
ish, in connection with the village. Myrtle 
Point is a beautiful town. It lies in a valley, 
surrounded by the mountains of the Coast 


Range. When the wind is from the west the 


roar of the surf can be heard. The heat of 
the valley is moderated by the ocean breeze. 
It is never cold in winter nor hot in summer. 
It s a thriving village of 500 to 600 people, 
and has all the elements of village life: school, 
churches, hotels (one a temperance house, and 
neatly kept by Mr. and Mrs. Grierin, in pleas- 
ant family style), stores, saloon, a railroad, 
steamboats, a creamery, and some very pleas- 
ant, comfortable homes. - Of course, there is 
a daily mail. Indeed, in this entire trip we 
were never beyond the reach of the daily mail. 


Uncle Sam takes good care of his children 


through the Postoffice Department. Our 
church is very small in numbers, and it is 
largely due to denominational strife, for which 
we are not blameworthy. It is the first in- 
stance on this visit in which any signs of de- 
nominational antagonism to us were found. 
But it 1s well understood that a church, with 
which we are on fraternal footing in general, 
has made a determined effort to destroy our 
organization. Of course it has failed. But 
we have suffered. Our people say, however, 
that we are now on the bed rock. Ordinarily 
the churches are found in absolute harmony. 
Witness the courtesy of the M. E. Church 
South, at Bandon, in giving up all its services 


during our visit, to come and worship with us. 
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Here at Myrtle. Point we held services 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday p. m., al- 
ways with small congregations. 

Saturday we went to Willowdale and held a 
meeting that night, when the house was com- 
fortably full, although it was haying time. On 
Sabbath a. m. we preached again, when every 
seat was taken. We have a Sabbath-school 
and young people’s society, beside the church. 
Brother Foster received two members into the 
church the day of our visit. One. young man 
from this church is a student in Albany Col- 
lege, preparing for the ministry. 


Sabbath afternoon we returned to Myrtle 


Point and held another meeting. This com- 
pleted the work as outlined. 

On Monday night, at 8:30, a seat on the 
- buckboard was taken, and we started for Rose- 
burg, sixty-three miles distant. It was a 
somber drive all night, and until 11:30 a. m. 
the following day, when we reached our des- 
tination, with a strong desire to sleep. — 

The whole trip, which extended over four 


weeks, was a source of unmixed pleasure, and 


from it valuable information was secured to 
be used in the future development of those 
two remote counties. It is absolutely home 
mission territory. It requires brave men and 
women to occupy it, and our church raises 
just such men. We must hold on and help 
the men and women who have gone in there 
to subdue the soil, and build homes and cities 
and schools and churches. We must not fal- 
ter in our determination. Here is the chance 
for “perseverance of the saints’; and such 
perseverance shall have its great reward. 
W. S. Holt. 


Our Presbyterian Orphanage. 
~ Julian Hawthorne says, “When nothing else 
will serve the turn, then, and not until then, 
the rock opens and the spring gushes forth.” 


At once I said, That is just what must happen - 


for our new Orphanage building. God will 


open the rock. Our payments are to be made 


upon the first and the fifteenth of each month. 
Now, if some rock would open and gifts gush 


out toward making one of these payments, © 


how relieved would be those who are bearing 
the burden. For God works by means. Let 
Presbyterians be as generous toward this work 
as other denominations are toward theirs. 
You have been. The record of this young 
‘Orphanage reads almost like a fairy tale, or, 
better still, a tale of self-denying love and 
gifts. Let us, however, redouble our efforts 
just now. A most generous gift has just come 
from Mr. and Mrs. Rideout. Are there not 
others who will open the rock, until the stream 
gushes forth? Beside our Theological Sem- 
inary stands our Presbyterian Orphanage ; 
and behind that Orphanage are your pravers 
-—I trust; your gifts—I hope. | 

Over one of our large Presbyterian churches 


Do they regret it? 


hung a heavy debt. The treasurer said the 
church would have to be sold. But of course 
that could not be. The gifts poured in. One 
woman went without the expected sealskin 
jacket to give the money. She is in heaven 
to-day. Does she regret her gift? Men gave. 
| The church was saved, 
and to-day is crowded. Will you give now 
for our new Home? 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Pres. 
In the Southland. 


For the fifth time in less than six months 
the ranks of our Presbytery have been broken 
into by death. This time it is Rev. Robert K. | 
Campbell, D.D. He died at his home on 
Boyle Heights, July 23d, after an illness of 
only two days. In May he completed his 
sixty-seventh year. Four years ago, because 
his health was not good, he resigned at South 
Salem, Ohio, where he had been for twenty- 
five years, and took up his abode in Los An- 
geles. He was an able preacher of the Word, 
and was in demand for vacant pulpits and fre- 
quent supplying. He did not care to take a 
regular work. He was very genial and cheer- 
ful in his character. The funeral services 
here were held in the Boyle Heights church, 
of which his wife is a member, and in which 
she is an earnest worker. There was a large 
attendance. Addresses were made by the 
Revs. J. H. Stewart, D. R. Colmey and A. C. 
Jenkin. Many of the brethren of the Presby- 
tery were there. The remains were taken 
East to South Salem for interment. Here 
rest the remains of his children. His only 


surviving child, a daughter, came out with 


her husband on the N. E. A. recently for a 
visit, and was at home at the time. Dr. 
Campbell had endeared himself to many, and 
will be keenly missed. His was a stron 


character. His life was full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost. | 
The Rev. Mr. Meikle is supplying our 


church at San Pablo for a couple of months. 
The work is prospering at his hands. ‘The 
people are enjoying his ministrations. 


The Rev. H. A. Lewis and family are rest- 
ing on the mountain side, for a few weeks. 
Different brethren are supplying his church 
for him. It is hoped that the change will be 
beneficial to Mrs. Lewis, who has been an in- 
valid for some time past. 


The Rev. Chas. M. Fisher is home from the 
Assembly, to the delight of his people. His 


initial sermon was on the recent Assembly, 
and very much interested the people. 


Revs. H. B. Gage. H. P. Wilber, D. A. - 
MacRoe and J. M. Newell are taking in the 
Chautauqua at Long Beach, sitting at the feet, 
among others, of Rev. Sam P. Jones. Brother 
Sam has been telling the preachers what they 
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need—it’s “less jawbone and more backbone.” 
Brother Sam evidently hasn’t been in town 
long enough to get acquainted with all of his 
audience, or-he would have modified his re- 
marks a wee. Now, on behalf of these good 
brethren I desire to protest—unless they have 
been whispering in meeting, in which event 


I desire the protest to be considered as not 
filed. 


The Rev. Robert Strong has started on an 
outing in the placid waters of the Alaskan 
archipelago, a delightful and restful trip. 


We are sorry to announce that Dr. A. A. 
Dinsmore and family are contemplating go- 
ing East in the near future for an extended 
stay. They go to make their home at Ithaca, 
New York State, for a time. One of their 
sons is in an important position of trust in 
business there,and is very anxious to have his 
parents with him. The other son is near by 
in New York City, and feels that he can get 
to see more of his parents if they are nearer. 


The daughter has been admitted to the fresh- 


man class of Smith College. Dr. Dinsmore 
will be greatly missed. He did excellent ser- 
vice at Alhambra as pastor for eight years, 
and resigned to take up the field secretaryship 
of Occidental College. In this position his 
zeal, energy and consecration -have been 


blessed. His life has been fruitful of good 


deeds, and in a multitude of homes in South- 


ern California‘ a most cordial welcome will 


always await these good people, tarry they 
short or tarry they long in the East. 
July 28, 1899. Elijah Oxymel. 


A Christian Soldier to Christian People. 


| PRESIDIO, San Francisco. 
Editor Occident: 
You may possibly find room for the follow- 


ing from one of the F ourteenth Regulars. 


C. M. 
[We shall be glad to hear again from this 
brother.—Ed. 


“From north, south and east they come, in | 


bands of from ten to two hundred, the recruits 
for the Philippines, crowding into the Presidio 
Reservation; which, in turn, after a stay of 
from ten days to three or four months, dis- 
charges them, a thousand or so at a time, into 
transports, to be thereby wafted over to possi- 
ble death or glory. Something like five thou- 
sand are now here, and of these thousands a 
large percentage is drawn from Volunteers in 
the Spanish war, now re-enlisted and ready for 
more fighting. All classes are represented, 
the well-to-do young fellow, just after excite- 
ment, and curious to see for himself from a 
soldier’s standpoint the scene of events so 
much advertised. The fortune-hunter, too, is 
there, hoping that in the distribution of things 
after the war is finished something good may 


fall his way; also the ne’er-do-weel, who, out 


of sheer disgust with his own inability to make 
ends meet in civil life, has fled from such wor- 
ry by becoming a ward of Uncle Sam. : 

‘All sorts of religious opinions are to be met 
with here, some very slim and shadowy, as 
unreal in definition as in practice, others very 
robust and masculine, either stoutly and def- 
antly opposed to the restraints of Christian 
ethics and belief, or just as strongly intrenched 
within these same bulwarks of truth. Yet it 
is true here as elsewhere that many a man 
whose life is entirely contrary to all the laws 
of wholesome restraint, when spoken to con- 
cerning these sacred things, professes a belief 
in the existence of such eternal principles, 
even an admiration for them, only disinclina- 
tion to engage in the struggle with the pas- 
sions which adherence to truth must necessar- 
ily entail. 

“In fact, give these recruits an opportunity 
of listening to the gospel, and they will come 
all right and listen; indeed, too few such in- 
vitations are given to our boys in blue of the 
Regular Army. Young fellows have been in 


camp here for three or four months, and never 


once been invited to a city church. There 
may be reasons for this, only it seems strange, 


since invitations to every other sort of place, 


saloons, dance-halls, etc., are freely distributed 
around among the tents. Would it not be a 
kindly as well as a thoroughly Christian act on 
the part of churches in San Francisco to make 
known to the boys who are crowding in here 
from all over the country, that, if convenient, 
they will receive a hearty welcome to the 
Christian fellowship of San Francisco? Such 
a course of evangelic conduct would do much 
to abate the evils of Sunday in our soldier life. 
The Red Cross work is exceedingly valuable, 
as far as it goes, but, as its sphere is secular, 
it ought to be counted a privilege by our city 


friends to try and help up those soldier boys 


who are down, and who by neglect become 
hardened, and to steady the steps of those who 
are wavering. 

“Tt is, however, but right and just to state 
that through the chaplain of this post, aided 


by the Y. M. C. A. more especially, a grand 


Christian work is being accomplished, such 
work that were it being done in any church in 


San Francisco it would be noised abroad as a 


special work of grace—as it is. The other 
night, the chaplain of our returned Oregon 


regiment faced an audience of full a thousand 


men, the large Red Cross tent being crowded 
to the doors. His talk was practical, dealing 
largely with life in the Philippines, but also 
urging home on the boys those principles 


_which make for manliness and pure life. The 
talk was well received—so well, in fact, that 


he had to extend it at the solicitation of the 
audience. 

“Our post chapel i is quite a small affair, but 
although only accommodating from one hun- 
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dred and fifty to two hundred, it has proved 
to be a door into a better life for many of our 
soldier lads, the story of whose conversion 
must have rejoiced many a mother heart. 
Chaplain McComber holds services three even- 
ings in the week, and not a service has yet 
passed, which the writer has attended, at the 
close of which some one did not either ask for 
prayers or profess decision for Christ. To 
take a stand for Jesus in the Army means 
something, for here extremes are apt to meet 
quite often—either a good, soldierly follower 
of Christ or the very opposite. Our post 
chapel has proven the Bethel for not a few of 
these boys just fresh from home, with hearts 
yet tender through home memories and 
Thus, at the proper 
time, the seed has:been dropped into their 
hearts, and they have stood up boldly, in front 


of their comrades, es ag and ali that that 


dear name means. The Y. M. C. A. has 
opened a tent for evangelistic services near the 
terminus of the Union street car line, so that 
another source of blessing begins to operate 
upon and mould the lives brought here from 
so many and diverse sources. Every helping 
hand is welcomed, for the harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers few.” 


Shakesperean Shrines. 
BY F. J. MASTERS, D.D. 


Sixteen miles northeast of my mother’s 


home, in a landscape of entrancing loveliness, — 


lies Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, home and grave. Forty years ago I 
first stood upon its fourteen-arched bridge, 
and walked with my grandfather and father 
along the classic banks of Avon. Its. awe- 
inspiring shrines and every nook and corner 


are as familiar to me as my own home. I envy 


the tourist, his mind filled with Shakesperean 
lore, who gazes for the first time upon the 
cradle and grave of the immortal bard. Fa- 
miliarity too often dissipates the enchantment ; 
close scrutiny reveals blemishes ; and old- time 
inspirations, that glowed when the heart was 
voung, too often fade into the prosaic moods 
How glad I was, that lovely 
June day, as I stepped from the train with 
mother and sister Nancy, to find the same 
thrill, charm and pathos of Shakespearean 
memories unimpaired by lapse of years! There 
lay the sleepy old town, the gabled roofs and 


dormer windows, the crumbling old Guild 


chapel, eight hundred years old, the grand old 
steeple of Holy Trinity rising above the trees, 
the bridge across the silvery Avon, the old 


Red Horse Inn. the antique cottage where the 


poet first saw light, and the dear old church 
where his dust is laid. just the same as when I 
was a boy. But dearer memories are linked 
with those of the great dramatist. Filial tears 
flow for one who spent his youth amidst these 


hallowed scenes. Yonder are the meadows 
where my father used to play when a boy; 


there stands the grammar school where he was 


taught, and where he used with pride to point 
out Shakespeare’ s desk. For it was here that 
the poet “with shining morning face” “crept 
like a snail” perhaps “unwillingly to school,” 
to learn his “smail Latin and less Greek. » 
Yonder is the stone wall above the Avon 
where father sat and read his Shakespeare till 
he could recite the whole of “Hamlet” and “As 
You Like It” by heart. Oh, to hear once 
more his choice interpretation of difficult pas- 
sages as we walked together, years ago, down 
that avenue of elms! He was accustomed to 
remove his hat when he entered the church- 
yard gate, and more than once his eyes filled 
with tears. Thank God for this opportunity 
to refill my soul with such precious memories! 


Stratford has always been a rendezvous for 
Americans, but never so many as of late years. 
While looking at the splendid drinking fount- 
ain presented by Mr. Childs of Philadelphia, 
two American ladies stepped up to a passing 
country woman and asked the way to Shakes- 
peare’s grave. “Whose groive did ye soy, 
mum?” asked the bewildered woman. I felt 
a real pride, after fifteen years of absence, in 


_ being able to give full directions and to speak 


to the first Americans I have seen since land- 
ing at Liverpool. But what shameful igno- 
rance of Shakespeare one meets with even 
among intelligent people in his native coun- 
try! The average American has read more 
of his plays, and knows more about his life, 
than nine out of ten of the people who sleep 
within sound of Trinity’s bells. Nineteen out 
of twenty names on the registers at the church, 
the birthplace and Ann Hathaway’s hail from 
American cities. Nearly a hundred had vis- 
ited the cottage at Shottery the very day we 
called, and it was interesting to see “San 
Francisco” written after two names the ink of 
which was hardly dry. A crowd of Ameri- 
cans had gathered in the chancel of Holy 
Trinity, and it was some time before we could 
get a sight of the line of graves within the 
chancel rail. In former years it was possible 
to explore the monuments under the east win- 
dow. Ritualistic vicars have lately discovered 
that one part-of a church is holier than an- 
other. A cross and candles now stand on the 
altar that only a “priest” can approach, and a 
brass fence runs across the chancel with a star- 
ing’ notice to visitors not to trespass within the 
“sanctuarv.” One morsel of comfort we 
gather. This wretched priestly exclusiveness 
is guarding the stones of our Shakespeare’s 
grave from the grinding feet of men. A 
preacher. naturally looks for the pulpit. But 
what a contrast to the gorgeous chancel and 
altar is that plain. rickety, wooden platform in 
Stratford church ! Our street quacks in San 
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Francisco hold forth on a better. The long- 
gowned verger who listened patiently to my 
sneer that preaching evidently cut a smaller 
figure than sacerdotalism in the services of 
Holy Trinity, kindly explained that the actors 
of England are just now raising funds to pro- 
vide a pulpit worthier the place. We need 


not linger to describe what all Americans are 


familiar with—the antique font where the in- 
fant William was baptized, the splendid Tudor 
monuments of the Clopton family, the splendid 
stained-glass windows, the delicate coloring 
and exquisite taste of the American window, 


the quaint carvings, the death-like hush and 


medieval antiquity that broods over the place. 


Thoughts of the eternal beyond, and the little- 


ness and vanity of the fleeting present, fill the 
mind. Gone are proud baron, the knightly 
crusader, the hero of the tournament, the gay 
courtier, the jesting Yorick. How evanescent 
are earth’s glories! <A brief entrance upon 
life’s stage, decked in plumes and tinsel, a few 
capers, and then exit! The “unsubstantial. 
pageant” has soon faded. A handful of dust 
beneath a broken slab is all that remains. The 
rest has “melted into air.” The scaffolding 
falls away. Only character and work abide. 

It was a relief to get outside, away from the 
“ancient and fish-like smell” of mouldering 
graves into the sweet air of the banks of Avon. 
Long we sat there in silence, listening to the 


sobbing organ and looking into the Avon, 


where he loved to linger. Above us towered 


the gray old steeple and the whispering elms, | 


mirrored in the stream below. The sunlight 
glinted through the trees, and the shadows 
danced on the turf at our feet. There are times 
when the heart is too full for words. Speech 
fails. Like Tennyson’s Lotus-eaters, you can 
only “muse and brood in a half-dream.” The 


_ spell was broken by a bawling, crying. little 
girl refusing her mother’s comfort, refusing 


also to tell the reason why. Nancy (little 
wag!) suggested that the poor child might 


have heard only just then the sad news of 
Shakespeare’s death. . 


We pass on to the memorial building, with 
its theater and museum, then to ruined New- 
place, where “Cymbeline,” “The Tempest” 
and “A Winter’s Tale” were written, then to 
the Birthplace, where I stand and ponder over 
the hosts of mighty men and literary giants 
who have paid their homage there. All these 


places have been described too often to say — 


anything new. 

Late in the afternoon, mother, Nancy and 
I took a carriage drive to Shottery. I can 
never tire of those sweet thatched cottages 


covered with woodbine that we pass; the wild 


flowers. by the wayside—the meadow-sweet, 


the foxglove, the larkspur and the cornflower, 
the wildflowers that Shakespeare loved; the 


fields splashed with scarlet poppies; the 


¢ 


breath of roses and new-mown hay; and run- 


ning through it all the tender memories of 
youthful days. | 

At last the Hathaway cottage is in sight, 
where, three hundred and twenty years ago, 
the youthful Shakespeare courted and won the 
gentle Ann. It can scarcely have changed 
since those days. It is easy to picture the lov- 
ers in those rustic nooks and corners, sur- 
rounded by twittering birds and bright flowers 
like those to-day. My sister and I sat to- 


gether on the old settle under the open chim-. 


ney. William and Ann often sat there. 


Would that old worm-eaten seat could tell the 


secrets of that fireside! What sublime fan- 


cies, what brilliant flashes of wit, what elo-— 


quent passages have been heard there! We 
pictured the brilliant and handsome youth 
pouring these sublime passages into the ears 
of the enraptured girl at his side. But Nancy, 


with destructive criticism, scoffs at the idea of 


an ignorant rustic girl being addressed in the 


language of Olympus, and so we must con- 


clude that William popped the question some- 
thing like the prosaic colloquial of to-day, “I 
say, Ann! be’st thee willing to be my wife?” 


Dear Stratford! what imperishable glory 
and beauty are thine! Dear scenes of my 


youth! God only knows if I shall visit them > 


again.—[Cal. Chris. Advocate. 


Milton’s Last Poem. 


I am old and blind; } 
Men point at me as smitten with God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted by my kind: 
Yet I am not cast down. | 


_ Tam weak; yet, dying, 
I murmur not that I no longer see; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme, to thee. : 


O merciful One! | 3 

When men are farthest, then thou art most near; 
When men pass coldly by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. | 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines upon my lowly dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 


On bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown, 
we Li thou hast dimmed that I might see 
hyself—thyself alone. 


{ have naught to fear; 
_ This darkness is the shadow of thy wing: 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Let us be only patient, patient ; and let God 
our Father teach his own lesson his own way. 
Let us try to learn it well, and learn it quick- 
lv; but do not let us fancy that he will ring 


the school-bell, and send us to play before our. 


lesson is learned well.—[Charles Kingsley. 
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Tome Circfe. 
The Little Arm Chair. 


Nobody sits in the little armchair; 
It stands in a corner dim; 
But a white-haired mother gazing there, 
And yearningly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dusk of the long ago 
The bloom of her boy’s sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate, 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate; 

But she sees the nod of his father’s head, 
So proud of the little son, 

And she hears the word so often said, 
‘*No fear for our little one.’ 


_ They were wonderful days, the dear sweet days, 

When a child with sunny hair 

Was here to scold, to kiss, and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 

She lost him back in the busy years | 
When the great world caught the man, 

And he strode away, past hopes and fears, 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 

She sees a head with a golden gleam 

_ Bent o’er a pencil and slate; 

And she lives again the ha py day, 
The day of her young life’s spring, 

When the small armchair stood just in the way, 
The center of everything. 


— Washington Star. 


Governor in a Hogshead. 


A good-natured philanthropist was walking | 


along the docks one Sunday morning, when 
he found a boy asleep in a hogshead. He 
shook him until he was wide awake, and then 
opened the following conversation: 

“What are you doing here, boy?” 


“I slept here all night, sir, for I had no | 
other place to sleep in.’ 


“How is that? Have you no father or 
mother? Who takes care of you?” 

“My father drinks, sir, and I don't know 
where he is. I have to take care of myself, 
for my. mother is dead; she died not long 
ago.” And at the mention of her name the 
boy’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Well, come along with me. Il give you 
a home, and look after you as well as I can.” 

The child thus adopted on the wharf was 
taken to a happy home. He -was sent to a 
common school, and afterwards employed as 
a clerk in the store of his benefactor. When 
he became of age, his friend and benefactor 
said to him: “You have been a faithful and 
honest boy and man, and if. you will make 
three promises, I will furnish you with letters 
of credit, so that you can start business in 
the West on your own account.” 

“What promises do you wish me to make ?” 
inquired the young man. 

“First, that you will not drink intoxicating 
liquors of any kind.” 


T agree to that.” 

“Second, that you will not use profane 
speech.” 

“T agree to that.” 

“Third, that you will not become a politi- 
cian.” 

“T agree to that.” 

The young man started in business in the 
West, and by minding his own business ina 
few vears he became a rich man. At the close 
of the war he came East, and called upon his 
friend and accepted father. In the course of 
a happy interview the philanthropist asked his 
adopted son if he had kept his total abstinence 
pledge. 

Yes, sir,’ was the answer. 
“Have vou abstained from the use of pro- 


fane speech? 


“Yes, sir,” said the man, with emphasis. 
“Have you had any thing to do with poli- 
tics?” 

The visitor—the. son, perhaps [ 
should have said-——blushed, and said: “With- 
out my consent I was nominated for Governor 
of mv state and elected. I am now on my way 
to Washington to transact important busi- 
ness for the state.” 

Did ever a hogshead turn out so good a 
thing as a teetotal Governor before? It had 
to be emptied of its wine before it could be a 
shelter for the little Arab who ran wild in that 
wilderness of marble and mortar, the great 
city of New York. 

The streets and wharves of the great me- 
tropolis of commerce invite missionary effort, 
and the writer hopes that the little waifs afloat 
on the wave of the outward life will not be 
neglected.—[George W. Bungay, in National 
Temperance Advocate. 


A Burglar’s Humanity. 


A remarkable incident, showing a burglar’s 
tenderness of heart, occurred in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on the night of July 4th. Provided with 
the skeleton keys and the usual tools of his 
nefarious business, a burglar entered a flat- 
house, in Quincy street. He removed his 


shoes, so as to make no noise, and proceeded 


to examine the flat. In one room he found a 
child, sleeping in a crib, and close at hand a 
woman asleep on a couch. They were both > 
sleeping so soundly that his entrance did not 
disturb them. Quietly and deftly, he cleared 
the table of valuables, ransacked the bureau | 
drawers and searched the trunks. Such arti- 
cles as were suitable for his purpose he depos- 
ited in a bag on the floor, and had a valuable 


‘collection of spoons, watches and other port- 


able property ready for removal. It was 


‘necessary, in order to reach his exit, for the 


burglar to pass again through the room in 
which the two sleepers lay. As he passed the 
child’s crib he saw the little one. a golden- 
haired girl, about two years old, in a parox- 
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ysm of whooping-cough. The little creature 
was choking and needed immediate assistance, 
but the mother was sleeping the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion, and was unconscious of her 
child’s peril. To arouse her involved the 
abandonment of the plunder, possibly detec- 
tion, and a long term of imprisonment, but 
to allow the child to die before his eyes was 
more than he could bear. His better nature 
prevailed. He: went to the sleeping woman, 
shook her gently, and pointed to the child. 
She was on her feet in an instant and at the 
child’s side. It was not until the remedy she 


administered had given relief, and her darling 


was resting quietly, that she realized what had 
occurred. The man who had aroused her was 
gone, but on the floor was his bag of plunder, 
and his shoes which he had dropped in his 
flight. These articles, and the disorder in the 


room sufficiently explained the object of the 


man’s opportune presence in the flat. The 
woman’s husband, who is a policeman, is 
anxious to catch the man who broke into his 
home, but the mother is willing to forgive 
that injury for the sake of the service he ren- 


dered in saving her child’s life—[Christian 


Herald. 


The Children on Sundays. 


“Children can not keep still long at a time, 
and a quiet drive in the country, a walk 
through fields or woods, a stroll through or- 
chard or garden, are all in harmony with the 
spirit of the day,” writes Emily D. Striebert, 
of “With the Children on Suiidlay, in the Au- 
gust Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘There is no bet- 


ter day than Sunday in which to think kindly 


and lovingly of others. Let the children gath- 
er flowers for some old lady, autumn leaves 
for a sick friend, nuts for a playmate, or a col- 


lection of leaves of different sorts to surprise 


papa with their botanical knowledge. On the 
same principle let them work for children’s 
hospitals and asylums, for mission schools and 
missionary boxes. Let them make scrap- 
books, cut out pictures and stories and ar- 
range them in envelopes or boxes. Hallow all 
these pastimes with loving thoughts of the 
dear Father in Heaven, who wants us to be 
kind to his other children who are poor, sick 
and neglected. One of the best of influences 
over children comes with loving care for plants 


and animals; therefore I should let them water 


garden-beds and house plants, trim up the 
canary’s cage, make a warm, soft bed for the 
kitten, and feed the rabbits and chickens. Let 


children make Sunday visits to the aged, the 


sick and the poor. Let them write or dictate 
letters to grandma or auntie, to some shut-in 
friend or old nurse. Music is always a delight 


on Sunday afternoon, and should never be 


left out of the program.” 


A good paymaster never wants workmen. 


The Mothers of Our Presidents, 


Most of the Presidents of the United States 
have had good mothers, and have been singu- 
larly devoted to them. Washington, a lad of 
twelve years, was going to sea; when the cart 
came to the door for his trunk his mother 
cried and said, “George, your father is dead, 
and I can not bear to have you go away.” He 
gave up his plans and remained, and obedi- 


ence to his mother made the presidency pos- 


sible. John Quincy Adams, till the day of his 
death, said the little prayer his mother taught 
him, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” Lin- 
coln said, “All 1 am on earth I owe to my 
sainted mother.” General Grant’s mother 
went into a room at a certain hour each day 
during the war to pray for her son, Ulysses 
and he wrote to his parents a letter every week 
from the field, when it was possible. Garfield 
kissed the wrinkled face of his mother on the 


day of his inauguration and said, “Mother, 


99 


you have brought me to this.” Grover Cleve- 
land often expressed his gratitude for his 
Christian parents. President McKinley leftthe 
capital and affairs of state to watch at the bed- 
side of his dying mother, to receive her last 
blessing and to give her his last kiss. 

There are facts connected with Mother 
McKinley’s life more significant than those of 
fortunate circumstance. 


dren the principles of truth, honesty, bravery, 
patriotism and piety. It is such homes that 


have made the nation great.—[ Temperance 


Banner. 


To Cure Low Spirits. 


Take one ounce of the seeds of resolution, 
properly mixed with the oil of good con- 
science ; infuse into it a large spoonful of the 
balsam of patience. 
posing plant called “‘others’ woes,” which you 
will find, in every part of the garden of life, 
growing under the broad leaves of disguise. 
Gather a handful of the blossoms of hope, 
sweeten them properly with a syrup made of 
the balm of Providence; and if you can get 
any of the seeds of true friendship, you will 
then have the most valuable medicine that can 
be administered. But you must be careful to 
get the seeds of true friendship, as there is a 
weed which much resembles it, called self- 


interest, which will spoil the whole composi-— 


tion. These ingredients, well mixed and faith- 


fully taken, soon complete the cure.—[Select- 
ed. 


Wherever two walk together, and have 
Christ for their theme and in their hearts, 
he will walk between them. No road is so 
common, no duty so homely, but that his 
presence is ours. Especially is he near trou- 
bled hearts.—[ Maclaren. 


She was an humble, 
sincere Christian mother, who taught her chil- 
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Mud-Cakes. 


I don’t see why the b'g folks, all 
Need to go to cooking school, 

For it’s easy enough to make a cake, 
If you make it by this rule: 


First, you must have an apron 
That you're not afraid to hurt, 
For in this recipe we use, 
For flour, sifted dirt. 


hen dig, with an iron spoon, 

_A hole in the cool, dark ground, 
And put in dirt and water, 

Stirring it round and round. 


And then a handful of pebbles 
You'd best put into the dough. 
What are these for? In this recipe, — 
Pebbles are raisins, you know. 


And when you get it all thick enough 
You make it into a cake. 

Then put it on a nice, clean board 
And set it in the sun to bake. 


Dear me! I'd almost forgot to say 
You must sprinkle with sugar (or sand), 
And when they’re done, no better cakes 
Will be found in Babyland. 


- That’s all! You see, to learn to cook 
| You don’t need to make a fuss. | ; 
— mamma says when she comes to the 
oor 
“Why, Bessie, child! What a muss!” 


—Ethel E. Sleeper, in Good Housekeeping. 


Is It Funny? 


Some boys do mean things because they 


have taken a notion that it is to be “funny.” 

‘Can you imagine anything more ridiculous 
than to fancy that “mean” and “funny” could 
be used as definitions of each other? Well, 
these “funny” boys, as soon as they see an 
acquaintance coming whose clothes are new, 
put their brains to devising some scheme by 
which these clothes can be injured in some 
way. They knock the boy’s hat off, for in- 


stance, into the gutter, or splash muddy water — 


upon him, or muss his collar up, very often 
so maltreating some article of dress that it 
is almost ruined. 

What fun is there in this? Is it “funny,” 
think you, to make another unhappy? Is it 
funny to destroy the belongings of another, 
when you can not replace them, and therefore 
can not repair your wrong? It is neither fun- 
ny nor honest. Boys, did you ever stop to 


think what it would cost you or your parents — 


in actual dollars and cents, if the things you 
wilfully destroyed must be paid for out of 
their pockets or your own?  Desecrating 
chalk-marks made by the boys of the neigh- 


‘borhood can be seen on almost any handsome 


building. Gouges cut out of.wood-work by 
new pocket-knives, lead-pencil marks on wall- 
paper, matches scratched on white paint—all 
these and many more may be seen in an hour’s 
walk, and all done by the hands of boys who 
“didn’t think.” 
Do you know that the boys of the United 


States are regarded by other nations as regu- 
lar vandals in this respect? It is told that a 
gentleman of wealth had carved for himself 
a specially handsome stone porch. Along one 
side was a panel, representing a group of chil- 
dren carrying garlands, etc. At the end of 
three months one child had its arm broken off, 
a number of the flowers were defaced, and the 
entire piece of sculpture was disfigured in 
many places by chalk-marks of different col- 
ors. In Japan, by way of contrast, there has 
been a piece of ivory carving upon a most con- 
spicuous portion of one front gate for fifty 
years, and there yet remains to be made a sin- 
gle disfigurement by the hand of a Japanese 


boy. And yet our boys regard themselves as > 


much more civilized than those of Japan! 
Don’t forget, boys, in the assertion of your 


own rights, that those of others are sacred. — 
[Christian Work, 


Twenty-nine Gates. 


The following conundrums, from the 
Youth's Companion, will be useful as an exer- 
cise, the questions being proposed to the en- 
tire school, and answers being given by the 
one who gets there first. It is a good drill 
in the derivation of words: 


What gate proclaims and publishes? 
What gate unyokes and sets free? 
A gate of an enquiring turn? 
A gate which punishes severely? 
A gate full of wrinkles? 
A gate which connects and classifies ? 
A gate which acts as an ambassador? 
A gate which travels by water? | 
A gate which makes claims? 
10. A gate which repeals laws? 
11. A gate which increases in length? 
12. A gate which goes to law? 
13. A gate which soothes and alleviates? 
14. A gate which conquers and subdues? 
I5. A aide which places itself under bonds? 
16. A gate acting as a representative? 
17. A gate which separates? 
18. A gate which cleanses and purifies? 
19. A gate which sends people into exile? 
20. A gate which waters? 
21. A gate of many colors? 
22. A gate which assembles? 
23. A gate which seeks knowledge? 
24. A gate which produces its kind? 
25. A gate which includes the whole? 
26. A gate which ties together? 
27. A gate which denies and rejects? 
28. A gate which.sails the sea? 
20. gate of self-denial? 


0 


“My dear boy,” said a fond mother, ‘ “never 
defer till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
“Then, mother,” replied the boy, “let? s eat. the 
plum pudding to-night.” 
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(orth (pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 


‘month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 


Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the - 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 


480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 F ourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


-besent to Mrs. S. ‘I. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 


N., Portland, Oregon. 


Our Medical Work in India. 


- Ddubtless most of the readers of The Occi- 
dent are aware that our medical missionary 
in India, Jr. Maud Allen, is, this year, in Am- 
bala City, where she has charge of the new 


five-thousand-dollar hospital which was the 


gift of the ladies of the Philadelphia Board 
to their missionary, Dr. Jessica R. Carleton; 
who, because of very serious illness, has been 
banished from the heat of the plains to recu- 
perate in Kashmir. 

In the mean time Dr. Allen is there; the 
gate, in the wall at the corner of the court 
swings open, and the afflicted women and chil- 
dren enter, receiving tickets which are num- 


-bered. For a time they tarry in the court or 
on the veranda, where the Bible woman 


speaks or sings to them the Gospel message. 
When the bell rings, one, by one, i the order 
in which they arrived, without reference to caste, 
they enter the main room, where sits the doc- 
tor with a big book in which to note name, 
age, religion, disease, etc. The patient is then 
taken to the examination room or the dark 
room (where eyes are examined), or is given 
a prescription whigh is filled by the com- 


pounder, as the case may be. In-patients are 


also cared for in the wards by the aid of native 
nurses, and the doctor has a number of private 
cases outside of the hospital. — 

At this time of year, when the mercury in 


the thermometer stands at 112 degrees in the 


shade, most foreigners are expected to re- 


main indoors during the hottest part of the 


day; but, as doctors have no privileges which 
others are bound to respect, Dr. Allen is fre- 
quently called out in the middle of the day, as 
well as of the night. 

Two excellent pictures of the hospital at 
Ambala appeared in the July number of Wom- 
an’s Work for Woman. Concerning one of 
the in-patients who was at the hospital for 
some time Dr. Allen writes: 

“While she was very ill she had to take her 
food, or, rather, drink, from our hands; so 


after she left she had to go to the Ganges river 


to be purified. We tried to show her how we 
were made impure by: evil thoughts and deeds, 
and how, when we had become impure, bath- 


ing in the Ganges did not purify our hearts. 


She said yes, it was all true, but she would 
have to go because it was their custom, and 
her relatives would have nothing to do with 
her if she did not. So many people go on ac- 


cording to their old customs when they do not. 
believe in them at all. They are slaves to 


custom, and find it very hard to break away. 
Many have, however, broken away, and we 
pray that many more may.” 


Another patient Dr. Allen introduces to us 
as follows: “Asso is a girl 13 or 14 years of 
age, whose mother-in-law has treated her most. 
cruelly. She was all crippled up with rheu- 
matism and in great pain, besides being nearly 
starved to death. She had never tasted meat 
nor rice, and said she had had to eat mud in 


order to fill her stomach, and she certainly 


looked as though she had. Even the day be- 
fore she came she had to spin, although she 
was in such pain she could not sleep. I do 


not know as she will ever be strong and well. | 


We have had her now four months and, al- 
though she has no pain, she can only stand up 


and take a few steps by taking hold of us. 


We have gotten her a little cart, so she can go 
out for some fresh air each day and to church 
on Sunday. 


‘Asso is very fond of singing, so I got her 
a native instrument, with which she keeps. 
time, and she has learned a number of our 


bhajans. She is also very anxious to learn to 


pray. When I am in the hospital in the even- 
ing she is always afraid I might go away with- 
out praying with her. So, as I go about, I often 
hear her say, “Mama, having prayed, go.” She 
repeats after me each sentence, often adding a 
bit of her own. 


“Several times her relatives have been after _ 


her, but she tells them she is never going back 
to live with them. I am going to keep her if 
I can. I offered the mother-in-law what she 
had paid for the girl, but she wanted twice the 
amount. We are asking God very earnestly 
for her. Poor thing, she cries and clings to 
us, begging us not to let her go. Still, I know 
of no law by which we can keep her, unless: 
her husband is willing to sell her.” 


Presidio, San Francisco. 


Sowing and Reaping. 


‘* No luscious fruit of autumn 

Without the sweet spring flowers ; 

No lavish, golden harvest 
Without the early showers ; 

No noble, honored manhood 
Without a child-like truth ; 

No grand, old age so peaceful, 
Without pure aims in youth.’”’ 
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The Hecidentaf Board 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. 


_Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Io a.m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. : 


The New Little Slave Girl. 


The Occidental Board began its rescue | 


work in October 1874, almost twenty-five 
years ago, and yet it is not done. It 1s the 
same old story of cruelty, and perjury, and 
persistent efforts of unscrupulous lawyers to 
foil all our efforts to save these slave girls, the 
wretched, half-starved little creatures, in old 


faded garments and tangled hair, with deep 
lines in their shriveled faces, which speak of. 
_hardship and cruelty. 


_A party of six accompanied Miss Cameron 
to the court last Saturday, to share with her 
at least the anxiety which is almost over- 
whelming. She has great courage, but to go 


~ alone with a helpless child, who has had the 


life crushed out of her heart and brain, to 
meet the determined Lawyer Mowry, who 
has fought us for fifteen or twenty years, 
more or less, and also to face the determined 
owner. of the child, with the fear that by some 
trick of the law she will be spirited out of her 


hands, is an excitement too great to bear. Our © 


lawyer, Mr. Henry Monroe, was present to 
help our cause. 

Our interpreter from the Mission Home 
went bravely to the witness stand, after the 
gentle, refined, yet firm Miss Cameron had 


given her testimony. Yun Qui knew all about 


it, and could give intelligent answers. 
herself was taken to court, and courts of ap- 
peal, seventeen times by Miss Culbertson, be- 
fore she obtained possession of her. Such a 
determined opposition had never been made 
before. 
The little slave girl of thirteen years, 
brought there to gain her freedom, was taken 
to the stand and questioned for a half hour— 


it seemed an age— with no one to know what 
her answers were but the court interpreter. 


Miss Cameron stood in front of her to reas- 
sure her, lest she might be frightened into 
consenting to go back to her owner; she al- 
most fainted at the sight of her mistress on the 
cars while on the way to the court. The 


strain was great for us all, and afterward Miss — 


Cameron gave way to tears. After the alleged 
father, a well-dressed and thrifty looking Chi- 
naman, gave his testimonv, Judge Lawlor 
arose and said that the Chinaman claimed to 
be her father. and he had perjured himself, 
for “I know he is not her father: and as the 


child has expressed a wish to return to the 


Mission I will deliver her into the custody of. 
the Mission.” Some of our party could hard- 


ly repress applause. ae 
Miss Cameron, accompanied by Mrs. Min- 


nie Browne and a policeman, rescued the child. 


from a den, where little girls are growing up, 
and when a little older will be marketable at. 
a high price. Six hundred girls and women. 
have found shelter in the Mission Home. 


Notes. 


Mrs. I. M Condit spent her vacation in the. 
pretty town of San Lorenzo. The ladies of 
the Foreign Missionary Society there seized. 
the opportunity to hold a large parlor meet- 


‘ing at the parsonage, and ladies from Hay-- 


wards, San Leandro and Elmhurst were in- 
vited guests. Refreshments were served and. 
a delightful time enjoyed. Mrs. Condit had. 
a number of Chinese curios, and after a talk 
on the map of China, and also a map of Chi- 
natown, time was given for questions on the: 
work of the Occidental Board. We hope oth- 
ers will follow Mrs. Condit’s example during 
vacation time. 


Mrs. T. M. Nash, our young people’s sec- 
retary, removed temporarily to Azusa with 
her invalid husband. She will try to carry on: 
her work by correspondence. 


Miss L. L. Doolittle, M.D., a new mission- 
ary under the Philadelphia Board, made a. 
short call in San, Francisco.on her way to 
China via Vancouver. She will join her 
mother, Mrs. Justus Doolittle, and her un-- 
cle and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Jud- 
son of Hangchow, to remain for a season, but- 
eventually to take up work in a new station: | 
in Hunan province. Fifty-seven new mis-. 
sionaries are under appointment to go out. 
to foreign fields very soon. : 


“The Home Life” series are received each- 
month, the topic for the month. floinan, for- 
July, Korea, for August, are already at hand. 
Japan, for September, will be ready after the 
fifteenth of August. Are our secretaries of 
literature faithful in scattering these little: 
leaflets? Two cents each, fifteen cents per — 
dozen. ‘‘Korea” tells us what kind of houses: 
the people live in, how they eat and sleep, and’ 
what men, women and children wear, of so- 
cial customs, etc. _ 


An interesting letter from Dr. Alice Fish 
Moffett may be found in August number of’ 
Woman's Work. 

Ten thousand dollars has been provided as 
a special fund for foreign mission work in the- 
Philippines. This has enabled the Board to. 
take up this work without interfering with 


the support of older missions. 


Next week our president, Mrs. P. D. 
Browne, will contribute to this column. She- 
is at Lytton Springs, for the benefit of Mr.. 
Browne’s health. | 
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Woman's Spnorical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


-Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
-I201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
-$treet, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday 
~Of January, April and July, at 2 P.M. All are invited. 

The annual meeting is held in October. with Synod. | 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
‘the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


. Some Books for the Missionary Library. 


Even when a society has decided to own a 
“missionary library its troubles are just be- 
. ginning—-for what does a title tell of the con- 
‘tents and style of a book? One person’s opin- 


-10n is by no means a sure guide, and yet it 


-may be of use when those to whom the selec- 
‘tion is left are unable to read the books first 
-for themselves. All of the books named be- 
-low may be obtained from the American 
Tract Society, 637 Market street, San Fran- 
‘cisco, for the prices named, which includes 
‘postage. 


“On the Indian Trail” (by E. R. Young, 
‘price $1.00) is a collection of well-written 
sketches of missionary’ life among the Cana- 
‘dian Indians. Mr. and Mrs. Young’s daily 
: life, the way in which they taught the Indians 
. housekeeping, and the splendid results—are 
all described in a most interesting manner. 
An extract will give some idea of the style: 
"“Near at hand was a huge rock that towered 
up like a house...This constituted an admir- 
- able substitute for a blackboard. Burnt sticks 
from the camp fire, where our fish and bear 
‘meat had been cooked, were used as substi- 


‘tutes for chalk.” He repeated the characters 


representing the syllables of the language 


““over and over again, until my -mixed audi- 


‘ence became familiar with the sounds. Thus 
we studied for hours. At first the interest in 
‘the work was very great, and from the old 
‘men of eighty to the boys and girls of six and 
eight, the best of attention was paid. After a 
‘time the interest flagged considerably.” Mr. 
Young then combined syllables to form a 
word. “Great indeed was the excitement. 
“They could hardly believe their own eyes 


_.’ that before them was Maneto, the Great Spir- 


‘it...so they appealed to those nearest to them 
“and said, ‘Is it Maneto to you?’ ” 


“Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians” (by 


.Mrs. Harriet S, Caswell; price $1:50) is anoth- 


er book that ought to be in a missionary li- 
‘brary. Its-faults are a: lack of continuity, and 
“a false modesty which leads the author to de- 

vote the first part of the book to the life of 
‘an older missionary whom she greatly rev- 

erenced. A rubber band put around these 
“pages before the book is circulated will make 


it far more attractive to the general reader, 
for as soon as Mrs. Caswell tells of what she 
knows at first hand she seems like a different 
writer. A characteristic incident in their mis- 
sionary work was their entrance into a strong- 
hold of paganism. Driving along with a 
melodeon in the wagon they were seen by the 
Indians; who demanded to know what it was. 
The missionaries refused to show it except 
in the dance hall. Curiosity conquered their 
often expressed resolution to allow no one 
from the mission house within their bounds, 
and the result was an opportunity to sing In- 
dian hymns. This was repeated several Sun- 
days, to the intense delight of the music-lov- 
ing people. Finally, by refusing to sing and 


play elsewhere, the missionaries gained ad- 


mission to the schoolroom. At great danger 
to themselves they opened with prayer and, 


after singing, told the story of the gospel. 


The leaders were very angry, but the young 
people wanted them again. The two defense-, 
less women sat quietly by their organ. The 
discussion grew more and more exciting, re- 
sulting in long speeches on both sides, which 
kept us in that schoolhouse till two o'clock 
in the morning.” Then they were escorted 
through the dark and dangerous woods by 
twelve pagan young Indians till there was no 
more danger. But a beginning had _ been 


been made. 


_“Mary and I—Forty Years with the Sioux” | 
(by Stephen R. Riggs, price $1.50) is an ac- 
count of pioneer work among the Dakota 
Indians, of whichthe work of the seven Indian 
ministers now supported by the Presbyterian — 
Juniors is the direct outgrowth. Dr. Riggs 
at first tells a simple and direct story, though 
with too many repetitions, but as he goes on 
he gives so much attention to mere details 
that the book loses greatly in interest. 
‘“‘Mary’s” letters are delightfully old-fashioned | 
and charming. The book is well worth read- 
ing by those willing to overlook its length. — 


“Ten Years at Skokomish” (by Rev. M. 
Fells, price $1.25) gives a fairly interesting 


account of the work of a government board- 


ing school in Washington, of the beliefs and 
customs of the Indians, and of missionary 


-work as well. While the book is not too well 


constructed, and is not free from grammatical 
mistakes, it is readable and instructive. 
Grace H. de Fremery, 
Synodical Secretary for Y. P. 


It is only by trying to better our best that 
we can bring up our average. The head of 
the weather bureau does not expect the fore- 
casts of his department to be always right, but 
he intends them to be always right. To lose 
sight of the ideal is to lower the real, and 
“good enough” is more than a‘step on the 
road to “too bad.” 
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Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


The River of Salvation. (Ezekiel xlvii: 1-12.) 
| LESSON Vill. August 20, 1899. 
GOLDEN TExT: “‘ Whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely. (Rev. xxii. 17.) 
Introduction. 


1. Time: 572 B. C., the twenty-fifth year of 
the prophet’s captivity (see Ezek. xl: 1). 

2. The Ideal Program for Restored Israel. 

The first thirty-nine chapters of Ezekiel’s 
‘ prophecies .may be.-called. the first: edition of 
his work. Afterwards the nine concluding 
chapters were appended, forming the most 1m- 
portant part of the book. In the earlier proph- 
ecies Ezekiel had sketched the steps by which 
Jehovah would revolutionize the world, de- 
stroying wicked nations, and purifying and re- 
' storing his own people. These words of hope 
burst from him when he heard that Jerusalem 
had fallen. For thirteen years thereafter he 
was silent. Israel meanwhile had “passed into 
the midnight of her exile.” In the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth year of the captivity (count- 
ing from 597 B. C.) the prophet fell into a pro- 
longed trance, out of which he came with a 
new and more glorious message for his people. 


‘The vision of a prophet is never out of rela-_ 


tion to his previous thinking ;’ and in this re- 
markable vision Ezekiel’s long period of deep 
meditation came to full fruitage. Ezekiel was 


an idealist, as all prophets are, but the idealiz- 
ing tendency was combined with an extremely 


ractical turn...The. problem with. him .was, 
ow could the nation when restored retain its 
victorious position, and keep intact the new 
life gained through such bitter travail? His 
solution of the problem is found in the ideal 
theocracy described in detail in these closing 
chapters. Of this inspired program the fea- 
tures were not all new. The temple, the priest- 
hood and sacrifices, the reigning king or prince 
—these were familiar conceptions, but in the 
scheme proposed by Ezekiel there were safe- 
guards and barriers and exclusive sanctities 
unknown in the earlier time. The sacred house 
in which Jehovah dwells must be guarded 
against every possible profanation. The gate 
by which Jehovah entered shall be kept shut 
forever. No foreigner shall officiate even in 
menial employments in or about the temple. 
“Only the priests can serve at Jehovah’s table, 


the altar, and enter the house, and only the 


Levites can handle the sacred offerings of the 
people, whether to slav them or boil them for 
the sacrificial meal” (Davidson). Besides the 
daily sacrifice, provision is made for special of- 
ferings on feast days and on Sabbaths and new 
moons. The prince was to receive certain tri- 
butes, from which he was to pay the entire ex- 
penses of the ritual. Although Ezekiel’s pro- 
gram was not carried otit in its completeness, 


yet it gave direction to the thoughts of earnest — 


minds in Babylon, who, having time to reflect. 
upon Jehovah’s relation to his people, sought. 
to regain and keep his favor and perfect them-. 
selves in holiness according to his will. The. 
present lesson contains a feature in this ideal 
program which transcends the bounds of the. 
natural, but it is not therefore to be treated as. 
a mere allegory or fancy sketch. That any 
portion of the land in which Jehovah dwells. 
shall remain barren is to the prophet’s mind 
incredible. He conceives of its transformation. - 
as resulting from the miraculous enlargement. 
of Jerusalem’s natural water supply. 


Explanatory Notes. 


I. The Stream from the Temple, verses 1-5.. 

The prophet sees a stream issuing from be-. 
neath the temple and flowing eastward, in- 
creasing in depth until it becomes a great. 
river.” 

1.—From under the threshold: The prophet: 
is shown where the stream originates. It 
comes directly from the presence of Jehovah. 
The idea may have been suggested by the — 
trickling Shiloah rivulet which flowed from 
beneath the temple (Isa. viii: 5). 

2.—The gate northward: The eastern gates, — 
through which he would naturally have gone, 
were shut, see ch. xliv:2; xlvi:1. Therefore. 
he was led by the northern gate to the outside, 
where, standing near the outer eastern gate, 


he saw that the waters flowed eastward.—Utter. 
gate: “Outer gate” (R. V.). 


3.—Thousand cubits: Measured from the. 
temple. At this point he could wade across, | 
At each successive measurement the. waters. 
showed greater depth, but they were still ford-. 
able. 
5.—A river: The word means “brook” or- 
‘“‘wady.” The waters were now deep enough 
to swim in, and the inference is that they grew- 
deeper farther on. 


II. The Desert Transformed, verses 6, 7. 
and 12. | 

The barren land through which the “wady”™ 
runs is fertilized and brings forth a luxuriant 
growth of evergreen trees, whose fruit never- 
fails and whose leaves possess healing virtue. 

7. A feature hitherto unnoticed is now ob-. 
served. Both banks of this miraculous stream 
are covered with trees. | 

12.—All trees: Better “every kind of tree.” 
—According to his month: R.V. “every month.” 
They are marvelously prolific because watered 
from the sanctuary where Jehovah has his 
dwelling.—For medicine: An advance on the. 
account in Gen. i: 29 where the trees produced 
fruit only. The passage in Rev. xxii: I, 2 is. 
taken almost verbatim from Ezekiel. 


III. The Dead Sea Reclaimed, verses 8-11. 
_ The waters flow on until they empty into. 
the Dead Sea, making its bitter waters sweet, 
and causing multitudes of fish to swarm there-. 
in. Along the shores fishermén‘spread their- 
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-nets. The marsh lands only remain salt. 

. 8—The desert: R. V. “the Arabah,” a name 

given to the Jordan valley—The sea: The 
ead Sea.—Waters shall be healed: ‘The temple 

stream works on a mighty scale a similar mir- 

.acle to that of Elisha when he cast the salt into 

the noxious spring (II Kings 11: 19-22). 


Q.—Every living creature which swarmeth 


(R. V.): The reference is to the smaller aquatic 
animals. The Dead Sea was then and is now 
‘wtterly destitute of life. 
10. Another unwonted sight will be that of 
fishers spreading their nets along the shore 
from Engedi (the well of the kid), situated 
about the middle of the western shore, to E,n- 
eglaim (the well of the two calves), a place not 
yet identified but probably near the mouth of 
the Jordan.—The Great Sea: The Mediterra- 
nean. In the quality and variety of its fish 
the Dead Sea will rival the Mediterranean. 
11.—The marishes: Obsolete for ‘“marshes.”’ 
—Shall not be healed: The practical Ezekiel 
here shows his foresight. The priests will need 
‘salt for the numerous temple sacrifices. To 


‘provide for this a portion of the great salt 


waste is left unreclaimed. 


‘ 1. Central Thought: God is the primal 

‘source of all life and healing. | | 
2, The transforming power of true religion. 
' 3. Nature shares the blessings of salvation. 
4. We renovate humanity’s Dead Sea, the 
‘slums, by flushing it with the gospel. i 
§. “Plant a tree and dig a well” says an ori- 
ental proverb. Build a church and you have 


both. 
~ San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Ah ! still the voice of Jesus Christ 
Speaks to his children here ; 
If we but list, with soul intent, ~ 
_ His messages to hear; 
He speaketh through the inner voice, 
Where conscience holds the key, 
And if we obey his will, 
Disciples we may be. 


He ne’er forsakes us in our trials, 
If we on him depend ; 2 
He'll reach to-us a helping hand, 
And consolation lend. _ 
Then, why should man grope in the dark 
With unbelieving thought, 
When, by a little faith and trust, 
Christ’s messages are taught. 


Religion in Daily Life, 

_ There be many who accept religion, but 
‘with whom religion is a kind of luxury. Daily 
business is necessary, but is a necessary evil, 
in their estimation. Religion, to them, 1s that 
which they mean to enjoy when they get 


through with their business. They mean to 
be religious, therefore, in the assembly of 
Christian men, or while they are reading good 
books, or singing sacred hymns. But relig- 
ion is something else besides reading, and 
singing, and attending church. Religion is 
right-acting, as well as right-thinking. Being 
not slothful in business, being fervent in spir- 
it, and in both ways serving the Lord, are 
things not understood by some men. 
The schoolboy’s religion must be in the du- 
ties of the schoolboy. The sailor’s religion 
must conform itself to the duties which are 
incumbent on the mariner. The merchant’s 


religion must be found within the compass > 


and bounds of commercial life. None of them 
are to be shirked. No man can say in regard 
to anything in which he is engaged, “I must 
go through this before I can be religious.” 


You have no business to touch a thing which | 
it is not right to do; and whatever is right to — 


do is compatible with moral feeling, fervency 
of spirit, and real service to the Lord.—[ Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher. 


A Blessed Secret. 


It is a blessed secret, this of living by the 


day. Any one can carry his burden, however 
heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do his 
work, however hard, for one day. Any one 


can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and pure- 


ly till the sun goes down. And this is all that 
life ever really means to us, just one little 


day. Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temp-- 


tations, and do not weaken and distract your- 
self by looking forward to things you can not 
see and could not understand if you saw them. 


God gives nights to shut down the curtains 


of darkness on our little days. We can not see 
beyond. Short horizons make life easier and 
give us one of the blessed secrets of brave, 
true, holy living.—[Christian Work. | 


Conscience. | 
Going through one of the large factories 
in London where a good deal of inflamma- 


_ ble material was used, I observed the precau- 


tions taken against an outbreak of fire. At 
intervals along the roofs are fitted tiny sprays. 
When the temperature of the room rises to a 
certain height, these sprays send forth a chem- 
ical preparation which puts out any fire, and 
at the same time a huge gong gives the note 
of alarm. The moment the region of risk is 
approached, the note of warning is sounded. 
So it is with conscience. It not only urges us 
to do the right and shun the wrong, it also 


warns us at the first approach of sin.—[ Meth- 


odist Magazine. 


Look within. Within is the fountain of 


good; and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt 


ever dig.—[Marcus Aurelius. 
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Christian Endeavor Service. 
| | By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 
The Leaven and the Meal. (Matt. xiii: 33; 
Dan. IT: 31-32, 45.) 
Topic for August 2oth. 
(A missionary meeting.) 
If we attempt to use these Scripture refer- 


ences ir our meetings, it will require some 


skill to keep the “stone” seen in the king’s 
dream and the “leaven” of Christ’s parable 
from. becoming hopelessly confused. It is 
fortunzte for all concerned that these Old 


‘Testament prophets are not on hand in these 


cays to see how their ancient utterances are 


-made to do duty on all occasions, and with 


what other sayings they are frequently har- 
nessed. The accidents and exigencies of emi- 
gration sometimes necessitate putting togeth- 
er in the same team animals not intended by 
nature to travel under the same yoke. But 
none of them is queerer than the incongru- 
ity often seen in hitching together certain pas- 
sages of the Bible never intended for the same 
harness. If any Endeavorer is determined to 
use both the ‘stone’ and the “leaven’’ to 
haul this topic before the public, then, by all 
means, use them tandem. 
The intent of Daniel was to impress the 
king of that mighty and haughty Babylonian 


empire with the superior and irresistible di- 


vine power. There appeared to be only one 
avenue to the mind of Nebuchadrezzar. If 
anything was to move him, it must be by im- 
pressions of great power. The king must feel 
weak in the presence of a force vastly beyond 
his own. He must realize that above him 
and his authority was a purpose coming from 
One who controlled and used the mighty men 
of earth, and their kingdoms, to accomplish 
the object he has in view. If Daniel could 
make Nebuchadrezzar appreciate this fact, 


he might hope to affect him; otherwise not. 


In this and this only was their hope for the 
King. 


| 
_ Here is a truth for the present day. The 


immovable conviction of God’s purpose in this 


world is of great value in restraining men 


from constructing their own puny faiths, and 
also in giving an undaunted courage to the 
servants of God in their work. This unshak- 
able confidence gave the Old Testament char- 
acters their unflinching courage. It held 


them true to their faith when every external 


influence would have led them to a modifica- 
tion of their hope, if not to its abandonment. 
In their day and in every day since men of 
God faced struggles that appeared hopeless. 
We do. There are thousands of Christians 
in our churches at this very writing who gaze 
at certain problems in apathy. They see no 
hope and so make no effort. What mul- 


titudes need at this hour is to be thoroughly 
shaken into a mighty conviction of God’s pur- 
pose and ability to fill: this earth with right- 
eousness, moral, civic, industrial and every 
other conceivable kind. Their prayers are 
feeble wails ; their songs are wanting in moral 
invigoration; their preaching and testimony 
ring like a bell that is cracked, because they 
do not feel the conviction of God’s purpose 
in this world. It would be as startling as a 
revolution if Christians would come to be 
thrilled with the thought that what ought to 
be some time will be; that it is worth our 
while to strive with our might and our op- 
portunity to bring to the practice of this 
world of ours every thing that God says shall 
be. We hear a deal about common sense re- 
ligion. Common sense or any sense worth | 
cultivating is exercised in becoming acquaint- 
ed with God’s purpose and squaring our plans 
and energies with it. Anything else is folly, 
no matter what the name of its philosophy 
may be. This is the wheel horse of this tan- 
hem. | 


kok 
Now for the leader. Leaven used as an il- 


-lustration in the parable of our Lord has a 


meaning altogether different from what we 
have been considering. All of these parables 
in the series given here by Matthew. have to 
do with methods in the progress of the king- 


dom of God. Man is persistently magnifying 


methods. He talks of the manner and the 
instrument. It is the kind of music rendered © 
by the choir rather than the kind of choir 
rendering the music. It is the style of the 
preacher and his preaching quite as much as 
the kind of Christian that preaches and the 
kind of truth in the sermon. It is to be doubt- 
ed if the angel that let Peter out of prison 
would be acceptable in most choirs or pulpits, 


if he had a noticeable mannerism. We are 


almost the slaves of method. But the value 
of method comes from the power in what we 
use. The marksman is encouraged to pre- 


cision and painstaking because of the quality 


of the gun he uses. There is no use in try- 
ing to be a good shooter if we have a poor 
rifle. Our hope is in the seed. It is the God- 


given power of the leaven that calls out our 


courage. It is not because we do things so 

well that the world may have hope, or we 

have confidence in our performances. Do 

vou want harvests? Get vour seed from God. 

Re sure you are handling his leaven. Then 

do vour best, and the meal will feel the effects. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Let the soul be turned as_ strenuously 
toward good as it usually is toward evil, and 
you will find that the simple love of goodness 
will give incredible resources to the spirit in 
the search after truth. Love with little intel- 
lect will perform miracles.—[ Fenelon. 
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Riterature of the Map. 
Magazin. 

—.The North American Review for August is 
remarkable for the number and diversity of 
subjects of present interest which are repre- 
sented in its pages. Some of the most impor- 
tant events and movements of the time are dis- 
cussed in it by those who are either closely 


associated with them or have made a special 
study of them; and,.at the same time, as befits 


a magazine intended for ‘summer reading, it 


contains several brilliant articles of an enter- 
taining character on literary, dramatic, artistic 
and athletic themes. 


In the August Forum bhcins Thomas S. Har- 
rison, United States agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt, paysa high tribute to Lord Cromer’s 
administration in gypt; Prof. Edwin H. Hall 
of Harvard shows what liquid air cannot do; 
Prof. Marv Roberts Smith writes of “Domes- 
tic Service: The Responsibility of Employers” ; 
Mr. Leopold Gmelin gives a German’s views 
of American architecture; Prof. Roland P. 


Falkner asks, ‘Have We Sufficient Gold in 


Circulation?” and Mr. Lawrence J. ee 
discusses “Recent Canadian Fi iction.” 


The August Coming Age contains a paper 
of great interest by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, the 
well-known physicist. It is entitled ‘The 
Kind of Universe We Live In,” and discusses 
in a brilliant manner the results of discoveries 
made through the telescope, spectroscope and 
microscope. Prof. ean du Buy closes his se- 
ries of papers on ‘ 
a discussion entitled “The Kingdom of God.” 
Dr. James Hedley, the well-known lecturer, 
treats of the subject, “How Shall the Church 
Triumph,” from the — of the ortho- 
dox Christian. 


The August Eclectic opens with Mrs. Or- 
miston Chant’s reply to Dr. Arabella Ken- 
ealy’s recent article upon “Woman as an 
_ Athlete,” in which the more. advanced view .of 
the woman question is presented with charac- 
teristic vigor; with poems, literary essays, 
readings from new books, and editorial para- 
graphs upon books and authors, complete a 
varied table of contents. | 


The American Monthly Review of aimee 


for August has a clearly written article on 
“Porto Rico from a Woman’s Point of View,” 


by Mrs. Guy V. Henry, who, as wife of the 
general lately commanding in that island, has 
the best of opportunities for observation. 7 
M. L. Curr ry tells of “Education in the South- 
ern States.” W. T. Stead sends his views 
concerning the work of the peace commission 
at The Hague. Dr.’Henry S. Lunn tells of 


the triumph of labor leaders and clergy united: 
against the establishment of a Sunday paper by 
In the Progress 


two millionaires in London. 


he Teachings of Jesus” by 


of the World the editor treats of educational 
interests in the South; the Manila censorship ;. 
and political affairs of our own country. 


New Lippincott’ s for August contains a story 
of Chinese life in San Francisco, by Dr. C. W. 
Doyle, ‘The Illumination of Lee Moy”; a 
story, “Noah’s Ark,” by I. Zangwill; a legend 
of the Philippines, “The Devil's Bridge,” by 
Charles M. Skinner ; and a paper entitled “The 
Court of Judge Lynch,” by Maurice Thomp- 
son. The second paper on Women, by Mrs. 
Ellen Olney Kirk, is called “Woman, a Phase 
of Modernity.” _ The complete novel, “For- 
tune’s Vassals,” is by Sarah Barnwell. 


In the August St. Nicholas “The Dozen from 
Lakerim” continue their deeds of derring-do. 
“A Fairy. Story about a Philosopher's Stone” 
appeals strongly to one class of readers, while 
another will prefer to hear the surgeon of the 


Rough Riders tell how he raised the first 


American flag on a captured fortification in 
Cuba. The serials jog along interestingly— 


Mrs. Barr’s “Trinity Bells,” Miss Well’s “Sto- 


of Betty,” and Mrs. Richards’ “Quicksilver 
Sue”; and there is a “full line” of pretty or 


- amusing verses, and graceful or comical pict- 


ures, including. Gelett Burgess’ ‘‘Goops.” 


The Ledger Monthly for August has on its 
cover a picture in colors of a rollicking urchin 


in a blue bathing-suit, up to his waist in gen- 


tle surf, with a grin of enjoyment on his face 
which radiates the fun of the situation. It is 
entitled “Ecstasy,” suggesting the cool sea 
and the freedom of a loose bathing-suit for the 
sultry days of August. The number has a de- 
lightful atmosphere of summer recreation. The 
magazine is only 50 cents a year to those who. 
cannot buy it monthly ,of the newsdealers. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, 
Building, New York City. 


In his review of the disturbed political con- 
dition in France, resulting from feeling over 
the Dreyfus affair, Arnold White, the London 
correspondent of Harper’s Weekly, draws a 
picture which vividly recalls the days of the 
Commune. Not only has this famous case 
influenced France politically, but the very 
name of Dreyfus has come to be the rock upon 
which religious creeds stand or fall. “Among 
Catholics,” says Mr. White, “to question his 
treachery is regarded as tantamount to infi- 


delity and disobedience to the Church. On 


the other side, the Jews, the intellectuals and 
the Protestants acclaim Dreyfus as a hero, al- 
most as a Messiah.” The unscrupulous atti- 
tude and intense feeling of the anti-Dreyfus- 
ites is best shown by the utter disregard for 
the truth shown in their attacks on the woman 
who offered to Madame Dreyfus the hospital- 
ity of her house at Rennes. | For such con- 
duct the writer suggests that there i is but one. 
cure—a whiff of grape-shot.” 
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- The Canopy of Love. 
I say to thee, do thou repeat 


To the first man thou mayest meet | 
In lane, highway, or open street— 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


‘That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
And dreary labyrinth may (hread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 


Yet if we will one Guide obey, 
* The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day; 


- And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
And all in our Father’s house at last. 


—Richard Ci henevix Trench. 


‘The Training of New Converts. 


There is no more important work commit- 
ted to the church than the proper care and 
nurture of those who have recently accepted 
Christ. Because of neglect just here, many 
have drifted away from the house of God, and, 
instead of being useful members of the church, 
_ are almost a hindrance to her progress. 

It is every Christian’s duty to help “hold ”* 
out” faithful to” the end those who are but 
babes in Christ.. .Certain principles, however, 
ought to .be..borne in,mind..in. the work of 
training: 

1. The new members of the church will nat- 
urally absorb the spirit of the old members. 
If the church is worldly, they will become 
worldly, while if it is spiritual, they will nat- 
urally partake of the same. character. 

The young convert longs for the sympa- 
thy and help the older Christian’ may give him. 
There is no time in all the experience of the 
child of God when he will more gladly receive 
instruction than when he has taken his first 
step in.the light. The following suggestions 
may be made, among a score of others, as to 
his training: 

(1) Create in his mind a desire to know 
God’s Word. Some simple suggestions may 
be made as to Bible study, such as 

(a) Study one new verse of Scripture daily. 

(6) Commit to memory a whole book, like 
Ephesians” or’ Hebrews. 

Put: into. practice the promises of the 

Bible. 

(d) Live by the day its principles and teach- 
in S. 

O Make him understand his responsibility 
to, the church. 

(a) Its. services, to attend them. ee 

(b) Its prayer-meetings, never to be absent 


without an excuse which’ could be given to 


\ 


Cr 


with the Holy 


(c) Its support. No Christian really grows 
until he knows the grace of giving. 

(d) The peculiar doctrines’ of the church 
should be taught him. He ought to know why: 
he is a member of this particular church. 

(e) Stir his soul with a desire to help oth- 
ers. This stimulates his own growth. 

(3) Teach him at once that he may be filled. 
Ghost. 

(a) This is his birthright in Christ. 

(6) This is the secret of victory over self. 
and sin. 

(c) This is the secret of Bible study. 

(d) This is the real inspiration to service.. 

(e) This is the joy of service—[Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., in United Brethren. 
Quarterly Review. 


A School-room 
MRS. MAB W. COYAN. 


‘The noblest end—the highest aim of the. 
teacher—should be to make the pupil his own 
master. Henry Wilson, Webster and Lin-. 
coln became greatest of their time by learn- 
ing the key to self-instruction. 

The true worth of a text book—what it will 
do—can only be known by actual test in the 
class. 

The virtue of a system of education is prov- 
en by what it brings forth—the number, qual- 
ity, and intellectual trend of its graduates. It 
ought, at least, to give the state an improved 
style of teacher. If it fails in this respect, it 
is worthless. “Modern ideas,’—when legit-. 
imate—as ‘applied to science, are merely near- 
er and consequently clearer viewsof an eternal 
truth. They are, to the mind, what the tele- 
scope is to the eye. Many so-called modern 
views are nothing but speculation—‘idle 
wind’—coming from nobody knows where, 
and going, nobody cares whither. Modified 
ideas are quite another thing. They grow out 
of human progress, and are often a graceful 
acknowledgment of our sense of fallibility. 
Thus, the principles underlying mathemat- 
ics, and the order of nature generally, are old 
as creation; as men know these matters bet- 
ter, they discover simpler approaches—come 
at their secrets with greater. ease and effec- 
tiveness, which we incarnate as ‘“‘modern 
ideas’; while history, geography, philosophy, 
language, are subject to fluctuation, and are 


changed by the inroads of, human advance, 


hence become ‘the: subjects of modified 
ideas. 

It is not the amount: of learning a teacher 
may possess that makes him a success, but 
the ability to impart it clearly and impressive- 
ly to his mental inferiors. And:the glory of 
the transmission lies. in this: ‘The more he thus 
gives,. the more he: has. to give... A.soil: that 
will grow one head -of :clover. and load one 
bee will sited more heads of clover. and.feed. 
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more bees. -The pure’ honey of imstruction 

poured froma teacher’s lips, increases both 

‘ls’ OWN resources and) his: pupil's store.—£x- 


| 
Temperance Notes, 

William E. Curtis, the well-known corres- 
‘pondent of the Chicago Record, has made a 
tour of Kansas, and bears this testimony to 


the results of prohibition in that state: “Pro-. 


hibition is not a dead letter nor a failure by 
any means, and I am told by almost every- 
-body I ask that any proposition to repeal the 
law be. defeated by an overwhelming 
‘vote.’ ‘Wherever there is a ‘dry’ town the po- 
‘lice’ force is-idle and the police court sits but 


“once a week. In the ‘wet’ towns it. sits every 


‘morning and has plenty to do. A temperance 
‘argument of-equal force can be ‘found in the 
‘poor houses. In some.of the ‘dry’ counties 
‘none is needed. In all the ‘wet’ counties they 
-are well filled.” “Of course we can never ex- 
‘ecute and. never get temperance laws—if we 
‘don’t try. | 


Some good temperance people keep elt- 
-ing the President about the canteen law. This 
* is unjust and absurd. President McKinley 
‘signed the law. It was not his function to in- 
‘terpret the law. Some hot-headed people 
would like to set aside his cabinet and pro- 
ceed in a high-handed way to reform all the 
‘abuses in society. Thisis very amusing when 
you think that from the windows where these 
‘editors write this abuse of the President they 
‘could count a hundred saloons, every one of 
which could be closed by a single order of the 
council. Why iiot pelt your mayé¢r,your city 
council, your city attorney, county supervis- 
“ors? They have power to enact an ordinance 
‘closing every saloon in ten days. Why keep 
firing at the: President? Some people are 
they love a! “shining 


Crothers estimates. that ‘ ‘there are in: 


a United States from 100,000 to 150,000 
‘Opiumists, 15. to 30 per cent ‘of whom are wo- 
men; that.from 30 to 60 per cent of insanity is 
‘due to-narcotics, and from 40 to 80 per cent 
‘of all degeneracy and neurotic diseases is.at- 
tributable to these causes. 

“Tn. 1896 1,000 suicides \ were and 

In 1890—Number of suicides from all caus- 
‘es in New York city, 227... 

-In 1895, number of cides from all. caus- 

es‘in New. York'city, 376. 

1896,. number of suicides from ‘all, caus- 
es in New' York city, 384, : i 

In 1897, number of sitigides from causes 
in New York. city, 436... 


of Health. Reports) ... 

. Ninety-five: per. cent .al] homicides 
“assaults are. committed by: in,.a state - 


‘lawyer. 


Our-Public Institutions. 


The revelations recently. made concerning 
the management of some of the public institu: | 
tions of this State are humiliating in the ex- . 


treme. We are glad Governor Gage has deter- 
mined upon a thorough investigation of all 
our asylums and prisons, and the proper pun- 


ishment of those who have brought shame and 


disgrace upon the State by their incompetence 
or venality. To a répresentative of the press 
recently the Governor said: “I have received 
a partial report of the past condition of affairs 
at some of these State institutions, ‘and the 
facts have shocked me. It is frightful that 
servants. of thé: people, paid out of. the public 


treasury to maintain decency, to say the least, 


have shown such an utter-disregard of the im- 
portance of their duties, I-intend to investi- 
gate the conduct of every public institution in 
the State.. Several have already been inspect- 
ed and privately overhauled by my orders, 
without the knowledge of.those in charge. It 


makes my blood boil when I think of some of — 


these things.” Partisan politics should hav 
no influence in the management of public in- 
stitutions like schools, asylums, and prisons, 
a5 yet, doubtless much of the corruption at 
San Quentin and Agnews could be traced back 
finally to the political “push” and “pull.” Gov- 
ernor Gage may rest assured of the support of 
all the best people of the State if he insists 
upon honesty and decency i in the management 
of all our public institutions. 


every culprit. “Let no guilty man escape.’ 


Elihu Root, the new Secretary of War, en- 


tered upon his duties on the Ist of August. 


He has been one of the leading lawyers at the 
New York bar, and is said to possess great. ex- 
ecutive ability, He has a splendid opportu- 
nity: The mistakes of Mr. Alger are before 
him. He will have a chance to correct abuses 


that have crept into this important department 
The :common 


of the national. government. 
people. hope he will succeed in: restoring. or- 
der and re-establishing harmony. between- his 
office and the army itself. Let us hope that he 


will not concern himself with “small politics,” 
There is room for the exercise of the greatest 


genius and the most prodigious energy: in the 
management of an office that: thirty-seven 
‘years ago’ taxed the powers of Edwin M; 
Stanton, 
statesmen. 
the war department will have to grapple with 
as grave problems as have ever faced it in all 
its history. Mr. Root is confessedly.-a great 
"Let us hope he- ‘may display great 
power as a statesman. Above all, let him make 


the. war office’ ahsolutely. clean and honest.— 


cont 


Tyranny is always weakness. 


4 


Let him probe” 
to the bottom, correct every abuse, and punish 


that Hercules among: American 
And. in.the nextseighteensmonths:- 
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Tews. 
[We ‘shall always be glad to hear from 


any church or pastor: as to’ happenings, 
activities.and successes; as to‘additions to 


membership or congregation or contribu- 


tions; also as to sketches of: interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd.] 
Ministerial Union. 


.__It was General Assembly Day at the 
Ministerial Union, Monday, August 7th, 


and: ten-minute addresses were’ made by | 


a number of returned commissioners. 


Rev. James Alexander of Oakland was. 


the first speaker... He was impressed 


with the missionary spirit of the Assem-. 


bly, and the enthusiasm engendered be- 


‘cause of. the paid debt of the boards... 
He referred to the ninety student volun-. 


teers who could now be sent to foreign 
fields, and to the decision reached tbat 
they sliould’ go. “Rev: F. A. Doane of 


-Mizpah church tendered the brethren. 


, Of the Presbytery a vote of thanks for 
making him their representative... He 
_ complimented his travelling companions, 
‘and also the Queen City where the ‘As- 
sembly was’ held. He was‘ impressed 
with the personnel of the body and re- 


marked that it was one of the most har- 


monious gatherings he had ever seen. 


He referred to the sermon of Dr. Rad- 


cliff and the address of Dr. Thompson 
as models of their kind, but deplored the 
lack of interest in the meetings for the 
promotion of Sabbath observance and 
of temperance. Elder G. A. Bordwell 
‘of Alameda said the Assembly was a 
revelation to him. Its dignity ‘and 
strength impressed him. He was opposed 


to the idea of cutting down the'represent-. 
He had talked with prominent: 
commissioners as to the prospects of. 


ation. 


San Francisco getting the 1901 Assembly, 


and concluded that we could have it un-. 


, less Philadelphia wants it, and that if we 


could not haveit in 1901 we could surely 


Elder A. S. Johnson of Calvary congregation declined to. receive the 


church was also much impressed with { 


in 1902. 


the general strength of the body. It 


was, surely, the ‘most influential ecclesi- 


astical assembly in the land, but he’was 
surprised at 
adopted in the choice of the Moderator, 
- and was somewhat disappointed that 
Sabbath observance and temperance. 


were not more zealously supported at 


the popular meetings. He was delighted 
with the evidences of power and wealth 
and consecration, but was burdened with 


a sense that after all there was splendid 
jJatentenergy unused. Hecompared the 
Assembly to Niagara with vast possibil- 
W. H. Pen-| —— 


ities yet unharnessed. Dr. 
halligan of Decatur, Ills., closed: the 


discussion with glowing word of com-| | 
mendation and gratification: He said. 
Dr. Dinsmore’s speech in nominating Dr. | 
. Coyle was one of the finest he had ever |' | 


heard, He thonght the Assembly’ of 
4899 remarkable in tfhany'ways, 


Next Monday. Rev. Geo. D. B. Stewart 


will 
National Prosperity ie 


‘San Francisco. Calvary.—Sunday, 
thé Lord’s Supper was tele: |, 


over a territory as large as the State of 


the ‘political’ measures 


paper’ on’ “Godliness and 


brated by .the'Calvafy Presbyterian 
church of this city. Large congrega- 
tions both morning.and evening greeted | 
the pastor, Dr. Hemphill. Seven united 
on profession and seven by letter.. The 
pastor's morning text, Phil. iii: 12. The 
congregation was delighted to hear Mrs. ' 
Birmingham’s rich contralto voice in 
the choir at both services. Most of the 
members. have returned from their 
summer vacations and aJl branches of 
church work are taking on new life. 


FISHERMAN'S Bay. Mit. Carmel.— 
One of the most interesting fields in 
California is that in'which Rev. T. M. 
Boyd labors. His home is in Point. 
Arena, Mendocino county, from which 
he reaches north and south, preaching 
atseven appointments and being bishop - 


Rhode Island,:. About eighteen months 
ago steps were taken toward the organ- 
ization of a church and the erection of a 
building in the Horicon School District, 
Sonoma county. July 16, 1898, the 
church was organized, a board of trus- 
tees elected, and Mr. Wm. Flournoy or- 
dained and installed elder. Steps were 
at once taken toward building. Sub- 
scriptions in money, material, and labor 
were secured, and a grant of $150 from 
the Board of Church Erection. July 23, 
1899, the church was dedicated, free of 
debt. In the forenoon the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered, and one person 
received into membership, the writer of 
this article preaching. About seventy- 
five persons were present. 
o’cloc 


for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall 
prosper that love thee.’’ A debt of $25 
was provided for, and an excellent of- 
fering received for the Board of Home 
Missions, after which the formal cere- 
mony of dedication took place. A fact 
especially worthy of notice is that the 


150 granted by the Board. There is 
nothing remarkable in the growth of 
this church. Starting with a Sunday- 
school many years ago, then a Christian | 
Endeavor Society, the work has ex- 
panded gradually until the present or- 
ganization.and building have been se- 
cured. The building was well con- 
structed under the personal direction 
and largely through the labor of Mr. 
Flournoy, the elder, It has seats for 
one hundred people, and is finished and 
painted inside and out.—Rev. A. Hicks. 


‘cost of needed’ improvements. 


At three | 
the dedication sermon was| 
| preached from Psalm cxxii: 6—‘‘Pray 


bas a-part.of the .time of Rev. A. H. 
Croco of Sonora, lately recognized in a 
most happy: way the close of: the six- 
teenth year of his.labor among them. 
Rev..J. Wheelis of Puget Sound Pres- 
bytery being present, made an appro- 
priate address to Brother Croco, and in 
behalf of the people, placed in his hands 
a well filled purse. After a suitable re- 
sponse, the congregation sang with more 
than usual expression, ‘‘Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds.” 


PLACERVILLE.—This. congregation is 
moving nicely together, under the wise 
and helpful. ministry of Rev. W. H. R. 
Macdonald, and lately at a single service | 
subscribed about six hundred dollars 
towards paying off a debt and for the 
It will 
require about one thousand dollars to 
meet all the hopes of the congregation, 
and it is thought that the entire sum 
will shortly be forthcoming. 


Rev. James Thompson of ' Browttsville, 
Oregon, was the fp 9 leader of the | 
Bible study in the Southern . Oregon 
Chautauqua Assembly this season. The 
lessons were taken from the book of 
Revelations, and the good old doctrines 
of.grace were presented. The attend- 
ance was larger than ever, showing that 
the people are not tired. of the gospel. 
This year’s Assembly was in many re- 
spects the best one ever had in Ashland. © 


with us another year. 

It is always safe to take it for 
granted’ that, as yourself, so’ oth- 
ers are trying to do their best. 
Shortcoming is’ no sign of short- 
willing. Sweetness is never whipped 


in—[Ware.. 


| | The highest peaks -catch the first 


BIA.—This congregation, which 


and last sunshine-—[Ram’s Horn. - 
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es the food more delicibus and | 


. ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK... 
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| 
| 
-Oregon, 
Washington. 
| GOLDENDALE.—Our people . observed 
a | our fourth quarterly communion service 
: for the year beginning October 1, 1898. 
Rev. William Steele-preached a very ap- 
propriate and impressive sermon from 
the text:‘‘Unto you therefore which 
lieve he is precious’ ‘(I «Peter 7). 
After the service a congregational meet- 
ing was held which extended a- hearty 
4, a invitation to Brother Steele to remain 
oe. | 
? 
f 
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When You RIDE - Your WHEEL 


Always shake into: your shoes Allen’s-Foot- Ease, 


a powder for the feet. It. keeps your feet cool, 
prevents sweating feet, and makes stot endur- 
ance teu-fold greater. ‘Over one million. wheel 
people are using Allen’s Foot-Ease. ‘They all 
raise it. It gives rest and comfort, to smarting, 
ot, swollen, aching feet and is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails. Atall by mal ists and shoe stores, 
raniple mail. Address, Allen Ss. 
Le Roy, N 


H. WISEMAN 
' Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
Ten SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered Promptly 
in wit quantity. 


MURRAY M. HARRIS. 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs 
657, 659 San Fernando St. © 
as ANGELES, Cal. 


Factory larger and employs more men 
than all other organ factories combined 
west of St. Lovis. Catalogue free. 

Tel. =. 


Pipe OrcAN 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620. 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


- Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


| CALIFORNIA'S IDEAL 
REST RESORT. 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 
cottages lighted by gas; runnin 
water; steam heat. Beautifu 
location: grand scenery; unri- 


‘(ner - baths; swimming pool of soda 
water; pleasures galore. No 
STaGinG; 3%-hours from San 
Francisco; -telephone and tele- 


87 to nad week. wed 


He who. ‘is’ faithful’ over” 
things is a lord of‘cities. It does 
not matter whether you preach”in 
Westminster Abbey, . or teach .a 
ragged class, so you be faithful. 


The. faithfulness As. all. 


sweeten to taste. 


Builder 


valed soda and seltzer springs; | 


celery. 


valley lilies. 


SBLECTED RECIPES. 
Orang e Sherbet.—This is possibly 
the original Arabic sherbet. Take 
the juice of a dozen oranges, or of 


ten oranges and two lemons, two 
quarts of water and sugar to taste. 


| The grated rind of four oranges 


makes a nice addition. Freeze as 


usual. 


A Green S eight small | 
| stalks of rhubarb in small pieces; 


cook slowly with water (one quart) 
| until perfectly tender. The grated 


rind of a lemon or a little lemon} 


juice may be added, and three 
ounces of granulated sugar, or 
Strain when it is 
perfectly cool and freeze. | 


Cream S herbet. —Three quarts of | 
water and juice of four lemons and 
one cup of sugar, mixed together. 
Beat'to a froth the whites of six 


eggs, one pint of cream and one). 
When stiff mix}: 
with the water and lemon juice:and|_ 


ounce of sugar. 


freeze. Oranges, or oranges and 
lemons, mixed in the proportion of 
three to one, may be used instead 
of lemons alone. This is a Vir- 
ginia recipe.—[ Kitchen Magazine. 


Nut Salad.—Blanch half a pound 
of English walnuts by pouring boil- 
ing water over them. Cover with 
stock, add two bay leaves. Cook 
twenty-five minutes. Chop three 
boiled eggs and a small stalk of 
Mix these with the nuts. 
Serve with mayonnaise. At serv-| 
ing time garnish the salad dish with 
If you wish a novelty 
use a green mayonnaise dressing. 
A tablespoonful of chopped and 
finely powdered parsley is added to 
the dressing’ This gives.a spring- 
like air to a salad—[Sel. 


Raspberry Pudding.—Sift togeth- 


er one pint of flour, one tablespoon-| ‘ | 
fm A Quiet Home For Families 


ful of sugar, a very little salt and 


one teaspoonful of baking-powder.| 


Mix with five wéell-beaten eggs, one 


cup of milk, one-quarter of a cup]. 
of. melted butter and two- cups of 
mashed ‘raspberries. 
serve, withta sauce made-of one cup 


Bake and 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON 


Gen’l Mgr... N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


Exchange 


AD. 1720. 


OF LOND\ DON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets $24,000,000 Losses Paid, 000 


501 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


130 Fllis street - - 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


‘First-class in every respect, Sanitary rie Lights 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Light 
and Bells, Car: to all parts of the City 

door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Wee ly and 
monthly rates. European plan, 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


HoME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. Cuown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. | 


HOOPER, Lessee. 


THE WAR 


and yeu can now visit the beautiful nayal sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to ‘Valigo ad the fast 


of: berries mashed ywith ‘three table-| 


spoonfuls of . sugar; 
through a sieve, add one cup of 


‘water, a;little salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one tablespoonful | 
| of’ cornstarch.: dissolved in a. little | 


rub them): 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returning same aon. 
For time table see daily papers. 


mare”. Bach Way 


B Hssurance 


San Francisco 


ere” 
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Deafness Cannot Be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 


way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu-. 


tional remedies. Deafness is cau by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 

u have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 


the result, and unless the inflammation can be 


taken out and this tube restored to its norma! 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are causel by Catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred D dilars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 


lars; free. | 
wate F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


cold water.. Let boil for five min- 
_. Preparing Stuffed Eggs for the 
Table.—Put six eggs into lukewarm 
water, bring to boiling point and 
simmer gently for twenty minutes ; 


retriove ‘the shells arid cut the eggs 


rub the 
ae to a powder, adding gradual- 
y two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, half a. teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of pepper and, if you like, a 
few drops of onion juice. Form 
into balls and put back into the 
whites. The seasoning may be 
changed by adding two or three 
mashed sardines to the yolks, or 
one or two anchovies, or you may 
add a tablespoonful of chopped 
tongue or ham. | 


VIRTUES OF SALT-WATER BATHS. 


For a hand bath (a bath given to 
the body by use of the hands only, 
or by sponge or cloth) place a 
handful of salt in a basin as ordi- 


INSURANCE 
Fire and Life 
IN THE BEST COMPANIES. 
_JAMES B. ROBERTS, 
415 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. . 


‘BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


PILISS 


FOR 


| GENERAL DEBILITY 


‘The genuine imported ate Silver Coated, and 
‘*Blaud”’ stamped on each pill. 


.E. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y; All Druggists 


narily filled for washing. Allow the 


salt to dissolve or hasten the action 
by stirring it with the hand.. The 
water should be as cold as you have 
vitality to withstand. Use no soap. 
Bathe the entire body. Do not 


neglect the face and neck in the free| 


use of the salt water. This bath 
has an exhilarating influence, tones 
the entire system, and gives to the 
skin a healthful condition that am- 


ply repays for the time and trouble ~ 


involved. If used in the winter it 
will be.an excellent preventive of 


‘colds, besides being a substitute for 


face cosmetics. 
roughness of the skin and no clog- 


“of =the: pores: will --trdubl éx,the; i 


person who systematically and reg- 
ularly takes a bath of this sort. Or- 
dinary table salt or rock salt will 
do, but will not do'as well. The 
sea Salt contaifis medicinal proper- 


ties not found in the others. Wheth-| 


er one exercise or not, the body 


should receive a daily hand bath of| 
cold or cool water, especially in the 


summer, either upon rising or ‘be- 

fore retiring. — [ Ladies’ 

Journal. 


The best defense of Christianity 


that can’ be presented to the world 


is a clear illustration of its spirit 
and teachings in the life and con- 
duct of their professors. Men may 
resist logic, but they cannot over- 
throw facts; they may reject a the- 
ory, but they can not gainsay a 
life. If professing Christians lived 


their religion and exemplified in 


their everyday conduct the power 
of Christ to save from sin, it would 
stop the mouths of gainsayers, and 
prove their religion to be divine.— 
[Rev. John Scott, D.D. 


In these two invitations of di- 
vine love and directions of: infinite 
wisdom, namely, “Come unto me,” 


;and “Abide in me,” are hidden all} 


the riches of our salvation.. Hap- 
py are they who come; most hap- 


py they who abide; the first a bles- 


sing in time; the latter, in ‘all eter- 
nitv.—[ Ford. 


It promises to be a.good year 


for business and: Christian work. 
and 
carry you through} 3 


Faithfulness, cheerfulness 
workfulness will 
to success. 


No chapping, 


Home|}. 


half century, 


A 


Yor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE.. 


The Leader in all modern improvements. 
Don't fail to see it 


before buying a | Sewing Machine. 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for- 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


Those headaches that the family doc- — 
tor don’t cure are caused -by eye-strain. — 
The money you spend' on headache 
cures will pay for — relief in the . 

shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
Opticians 


Any of the following 
named articles at price 
named if you refer 
to this paper in the 
order. 


Mailed 
FREE! 


81.00 

orking 

Saxony Yarn, Highest Grade........ 
Kid Shoes, Sund . 1.66 


1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade « 2.50 
10 Papers Needles, assorted kinds........... 
1 Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals..... .25 
5 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white...... 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE. . 
25°27 Market St., Ss. F. 


Vee 


L { 
Used with marked success in Europe for . 
in cases of Bronchitis, > 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh,: Asthma, and.. 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
. They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet - 
to the patient. Public speakers and singe > 
2.ers find them almost indispensable... -. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK oa" 


J 
| 
FLING OPTICAL Co 
| 


- - 
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‘CANP-MEET ING. AT 
SPRINGS. 


A great union. camp-meeting: ‘un- 
der most pleasing atispices: isto be 
inaugurated at Lytton Springs, So- 
noma county, on Saturday, August 
igth. For the purpose, a roomy 
tabernacle is being prepared in the 


, Oak grove just above the soda and | 


seltzer springs, where seating will 
for at least 1,000 peo- 
The meeting will continue 

owt September ist, and will be 
¢oriducted by eminent ministers, 
missionaries and Christian’ workers. 
of different denominations—from 
San, Francisco, Oakland - and: Ios 

Angeles.’ Those desiring to ‘camp 
out” during the meeting can’ have 
choice’ of. location (free) on 1,100 
acres of ‘wooded hills and ‘dates. 
where “living water”: bubbles from 
: the rocks, and majestic scenery. in- 
spires to holy. thought,” Twelve 


cottages ‘have also. been fitted up| 


for the occasion, and will be rented 
at greatly reduced: prices... A spe- 
cial rate will be established” at the 
hotel, where 300. guests can be ac- 
commodated. The California and 
Northwestern Railway (Tiburon| - 
ferry) has made a rate of one and 
one-third fare—full fare going, and 
one-third returning. Certificates 
entitling holders to this reduction 
can be had at Dennett’s restaurant, 
the Methodist Book Depository 


and Tiburon ferry, San Francisco ;} 


also by addressing Rev. J. A. Fra-| . 
zer, Lytton Springs. 

This camp-meeting will probab- 
ly be the first step in the founding | — 
of a great interior Christian resort} 
similar ‘to Springs, New 
York. | 

Thorough consecration never 
- makes life harder to live. 
people imagine that it will promote 
- their happiness if they can secure 
the assistance of the Spirit in the 
performance of certain duties, and 
wonder that they can never attain 
to this experience, while they re- 
main unwilling to yield to the Spirit 
complete and absolute control of 
their lives. . It is half-way conse- 
eration that makes life harder by 
trying to make it easier; while en- 
tire consecration lifts’ the whole of 
life on to a plane above the little 
things that -try to ‘intimidate.— 
[Sunday-school :Times. 


Some 


HAVE YOU A BOY TO SPARE? _ 


The saloon must have boys or it | 
|must shut up shop.: Can’t you fur- 
nish it oner It is a great factory, 
and unless it can get about 2,000,- 
000, from each generation for “raw 
material”: some of these factories 
must close out,-and its operatives 
must be thrown on a-cold world, 
and the public revenue will dwin- 
dle. “Wanted—2,000,000 boys,” 
is the notice. One: family..out of 
every five must. contribute. a boy 
to keep up the supply. 


‘For the next ten years Spanish i is 
likely to be, the popular language 
for missionaries. .. Our .-youthful 
lovers of God and humanity better 
begin to it. 


Will you! 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 


they. are made: of, 


tough glass, tough against~ 
heat; they do not. break in. 
USE ; they do from: accident. , 

"They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at: your 
chimney. How-much of the’ 


light is lost'i in the 


Be willing to pay a 


mor ce. 


“Our aii lamps. and -their 
proper chimneys. With it you can order... 
the ‘right size and shape of: chimney for any 


We mail it. FREE to any one, who writes, for it.. 
Address: 


— 


L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


Blectric. Rievator on Office Floor 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell. and Mason,S. F. 


Rooms to let by. the day, week or month. 
Incandescent ‘electric lights in‘ every 
room. All Market street cars run within — 
one block cf the house Ellisstreet cars . 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


C. A. BURROWS 


DR. 


‘Has formed a partnership with 


PEARCE 


And has removed from 927 Market streetto ~  _ 


Where they have leased the whole 
building for the practice of 


800 Van Ness Ave. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


Trust Economy to Get the Best. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. 
saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best; it is truest economy to get a 
sewing-machine bearing this trade-mark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES 
A SINGER THE BEST. 


You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. a 


Soid Instalments. 


labor- 


SINGER SEWING- MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SincER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


22 Post Street. San Francisco, Cal. as 
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“Httle sufferer immediately. 


hopés, 
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FOR) OVER FIFTY YEARS. af! 


Mas. ‘Winstow’s Syrup has 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 


for their’ childretr while’. ‘teething, with perfect 


success, it‘ soothes the chifid.: softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
told by Druggists in 
every. part of the world. . Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be ‘arid for Mrs, Winslow’s 


Soothing ; ‘Syrup, and take no other kind. 


blackened characters, 
crushetl intellects as the result. -of 
strong ‘drink [John B. 


God can do without ‘man,” birt 


man can not..do God. 


/Frolickin with her baby makes one of 
ever. seen,in the 


ing for. her-the 


to ha mother- 
iam hood. is really 

wonderful medi- 
4 cine is not a cure- 
4 all. It isa prepara- 
j tion specially de- 
to cure dis- 
eases peculiar to 
women. It dries 
drains, 
heals inflammation 


ness, and rémoves 
the causes which 
generally make 
women nervous 
and sleepless. 

There is no alco- 
hol in “Favorite 

Prescription” and 
no opium, cocaine or other 
narcotic. 

Mrs. James W. Blacker, of 629 Cather- 
ine Street, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: ‘ Your 
medicines Gave done wonders for me. For 
years my health was very poor; I had four 
miscarriages, but since taking Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Peuserintion and ‘Golden Medical Dis- 


covery,’ I have much better health, and now I 
have a fine healthy baby.” 


Use Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets with 


Favorite Prescription” if the bowel 


inactive or ieregular. 


.|has issued an appeal to the people 
|of the state to join hands to sap. 


child. 
health. “Doctor 
Pierce’s:: ‘Favorite 


and ulceration, 
cures female weak- . 


|disorder is reported as yet. 


_NEWS “OF THE WEEK, 


July 31st. 
The plague is raging again at 
Bombay, 


‘The Yaqui Indians’ of Mexics 
have arisen, and massacred several 
American and Mexican settlers: . 


‘Secretary Alger has. given to the 
press a lengthy statement in de- 
fense of his conduct of: the ‘War 
Department. 


Governor Candler af Georgia 


press mob violence. 
The transport Grant sailed. from |: 


| Manila for the. United States to-| 


Mother 


day ..with «the. returning . Idaho, 
North and Wyoming ree: 
iments. 


lands of the San Joaquin river have 
been destroyed by recent: fires. «It 


-lig believed. that the peat-beds be-|: 
neath the surface are afire, and fre-|~ 
quently communicate fire ‘to: the 


grain. 
without: 


Augast ist. 
The cabinet of Belgium has re- 
signed. 
The transport Indiana sailed for 
Manila to-night with 800 recruits. 


The Olympia with Admiral Dew-|- 
ey aboard left Trieste to-day. The} 


next port of call will be Naples. 


Hon: Elihu Root! took the oath 
of office as Secretary of War this 
morning. Ex-Secretary Alger left 
at noon for Detroit. 


The Tenth Pennsylvania 


teers reached port from Manila to- 
night on the transport Senator. 
Colonel Hawkins died on the voy- 


age. | di 
~The of 


Torral and Pareja, charged with 
surrendering Santiago de .Cuba 
without a sufficient defense, opened 
at Madrid to-day. : 


August 2d. 
Secretary Alger was given ‘an 


enthusiastic ovation on his arrival 
in Detroit to-day. 


The gunboat M achias has arrived] 
in the harbor of San Domingo. No 


The hospital ship Relief 
ireion Manila this morning with 250 


}sick and wounded soldiers. 


J confortable. We invite the attention of 


acres grain on. the. is- |. 


3 Reel Reet Alloy Church and School Bells. 


Use. Allen’ Foot-Ease in Your Glo Vie. 


A lady writes: “I shake Allen's Foot-Ease into. 
my gloves and rub a ‘little on my hands... It saves. 

my gloves by absorbing perspiration. It is a 
most dainty toilet powder.’’ “Allen’s Fcot-Ease 
makes tight or iew shoes édsy. Always use it to 
break in new shoes. It keeps-the feet 
physi- 
cians -nd_ nurses to the absolute purity of Allen’s. 
Foot-Ease. All dtug and shoe-stores stil it, 25c. 
Sample sent FREE. AdGrese Allen’ S. Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


aie. tin die. ade. ain, ale. ain. 
> Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 48. 
WRIGHT, C.S. WRIGHT. 
N..GRAY.&CO,,.. -. 
UNDERTAKERS 


> 641-643-645 Sacramento Sireet, 
Cor. Webb; San Francisco." 


Embalming a Specialty 


DR. HAYES. FRENCH: 


Surgery, and Diseases bf the 
Bye, Ear, Nose, and. ‘Throat, 


YIM. C. A. Sen cal. 


Black 


‘Office Hours: 11-12 1-4. 


HL LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


_ Above Montgomery. | 


cent to Clergymen. 


Owned and by 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only 7. aeety in California where goods are. 
- washed and ironed by electricity. eT 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY, CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. + Phone, South 233 
Send postal and we will call. | 


INDIVIDU 


Rev. J. G, Lima, 


ONLIEROTHER 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
Write Wm. L, Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F.. 


LYMYER 


Largest Foundry on Karth making 


CHIMES 


& PEALS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, ete., free. 


Send fos. 


\Vatalogue.- The C.8. BELL Hi boro. Gx. 


m 

7 

| 
i 

& 
| 
the unhappy mother, weak and nervous, 
«es striving tn vain to hnsh the cries of her 
weak amd nervous tabe. There can be 
| 
) 
done wonders”. for | 

by .restoring her. 
| Bi 


4 


Naples. 
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THE OCCIDENT 


town.of Carabelle, Florida, 
on the 
destroyed by a storm last night. 


Many boats were wrecked. 


August 3d. 
Six of the ten new volunteer reg- 


iments have been recruited to near-|. 
dy their full complement. 


The. British yacht. S 
challenger for the America’s cup, 


deft Glasgow for New ‘York to-day. 


An armed. insurrection has brok- 
en out in San Domingo in favor of 
General. Jiminez for the Presiden- 


.'The steamer Charles Nelson 
made port from-. Alaska’ to-day 
with returned miners and’ $150,000 
in gold dust." 


The gunboat Princeton, cruising 
~ in the Philippine archipelago, cap- 
tured a small British steamer sus- 
pected of being: a filibuster. 


August ath. 


An an factory is to be 
established at Napa. 


The . transport Leelanaw arrived | 


Manila to-night. 


‘The cruiser New Orleans has ar- 
rived at San Domingo City. 


Secretary of War Root favors 
an effective fighting force for the 
Philippines of 50,000 men. Gen- 
eral Lawton, it is understood, will 
be given charge of active military 
operations at the close of the rainy 


season. 
August sth. 


The London Russian 


denies that the Czar intends to ab- 
dicate. 


Admiral Dewey to-day ia 
He and his men are in| - 


good health. 
The 


subdue the Yaqui Indian outbreak. 
August 6th. 


The Cleveland strike is reported 


to be practically ended. The city 
is quiet and troops will be recalled. 


The United States will erect a 


Peace Chapel near the English 
Chapel at The Hague, with a me- 
morial stone, to commemorate the 
part taken by the American Com- 


missioners in. the “Peace Confer- |, 


ence. 


| 


gulf of Mexico, was totally] 


Mexican government _ is}. 
sending a large force of men to}, 


REVERENCE. | 


“Without reverence religion i is a 
hollow form. The minister . who 
for the sake of a. laugh will dissi- 


pate that essential spirit, poisons! 


the sincere milk of the word or, 
taints its strong meat, and gross 
violations: of taste may the}. 
same.. A slovenly method of ad-} 
ministering the sacraments, and 
the seeking of sensation by bizarre 


‘methods are alike pernicious and 
unnecessary, the resorts of imbe-| 
cility or vanity. To 


parade the 
fact that, water has been brought 
from the river of Jordan to bap-} 


tize a person, is an appeal to a sen-|. 
timent which, compared with rev- 
erence, is as superficial -as the 
tears shed at the death of a canary| 


bird compared with the soul ‘an- 


cuish of a mother bereaved of her] 


firstborn.”’ 


Cherish, then, the last of| | 


holy longing, use quietly and in| 


faith the least abilities you’ pos-| 
sess, and great shall be your reward | 


in heaven. 


Cultivate forbearance till . your 
heart yields a fine crop of it. Pray 
for a short memory of all unkind- 
ness —[Spurgeon. 


Why buy 


bell 


0 


of. 2.home- 
‘By doing ‘so you kee the 
money at home, and.get™ 
a genuine bell-metal bell 
There is nothing like these 4 
copper and tin. bells: 
producing a clear’ 
Pleasant tone. 


| have been in. the 

‘for over forty years, atid have 
thousands of witnesses 

our bells. are 


_San Can 


“* 
‘ 


For the regular and occasional services of alf of 


Sabbath-school and Young People’s Societies 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PA GES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CEN TS: $27. 00 A HUNDRED | 


)T is with great pleasure that 
long time in preparation, 


its merits. 


| | school is complete. 
as satisfactory in its department as its 
CHAPEL HyYMNAL, have proved to be. 

The book contains two hundred and 
pk er number of the tunes have been 
entire 


ung people, and at the same time tend 
i J 


A sample copy will be sent for examina tion, with a view to introduction; 


tion of the new Hymnal for SUNDAY-sCHOOLS which has been fora 
Many of our schools are awaiting it, and a 
eneral adoption of it is confidently looked for after examination into — 
With the publication of this book the series of new Pres- | 

byterian hymnals for the Church, the Social Meeting, 
The last in the series will be found in every way. 


fresh and unknown to our Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies. ~ on : a 
Special care has been given to the selection of hymns that should be pleasing -to . } 


the is of. the 


and the Sunday- 


predecessors, THE HYMNAL and THE 


eighty- three hymns and tunes. 
written for the book, and 


A con-, 
many more are 


to cultivate both their taste and ae : 


Pease address alt correspondence and inquiries 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and” Sabbath Schoo! ‘Wark’ 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO’ ST. LOUIS . 


1319 Walnut Street 156 Fifth Avenue 


37 Randolph Street Locust Stree’ 
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| HAIR BALSAM | 
motes a luxuriaht growth. . 
a Never Fails to Restore C 
Hair to its Dolor 
a Qo) == Cures eralp diseases alling 
| B00, and 91.00 Druggists 
a 
| 
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7 
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